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ENERGY CRISIS — 
AND 
RECREATION 


INTRODUCTION 


by James Watt 
/Dytaseice)a 


This issue of “Outdoor Recreation Action” is devoted to a matter of utmost 
concern to the recreation community and to all Americans. 


Energy is the essential common denominator of virtually everything that. is 
manufactured, developed, or undertaken in our technically sophisticated 
industrial society. 


When energy is abundant and economical, Americans have mobility and 
products; when energy is in short supply or when its cost escalates, we have a 
crisis, problem, or nuisance, depending upon the impact of the shortage 

and the resulting economic repercussions. 


One of the paradoxes of the energy shortage is that it probably will not result 
in a decrease in the amount of time a citizen can devote to recreation; indeed, 
changes in working hours or habits may actually increase leisure demand even 


as the energy shortage cuts deeply into the resources that we must have 
for recreation. 


I have been impressed by the manner in which the recreation community 
ha$ responded. to the energy shortage. 


A new word has entered the American recreation vocabulary—conseR Vacation. 
This means recreating close to home and using equipment and leisure time on 

a more energy-efficient basis. These have suddenly become important to a 
Nation that for so long enjoyed cheap and abundant energy. 


As you read this issue of “Action,” | am confident that you will gain insights 
into the impact of the energy crisis upon recreation and better understand 

how Federal, State, and local governments and the private sector have responded 
to that impact. 


Americans can more than withstand the rigors of an energy crisis; outdoor 
recreation will emerge from this period of shortage stronger, more confident, 
and perhaps leaner than before, and we will continue to have both the 
opportunity and the facilities to enjoy leisure time as we choose. 


ENERGY SHORTAGE 


AND 


OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


Significant National Events 


In late 1973 and early 1974, nagging uncertainties 
whether fuel would be available to complete family 
automobile trips grew into positive shortages. As oil 
refiners squeezed adequate heating fuels and other 
distillates crucial to industry and transportation out 
of the available petroleum supply, the principal 
crunch came to the American public as a reduction 
in motor fuels, and some other oil derivatives vital 
to manufacturing. 


President’s Messages 


President Nixon identified the problem in a public 
radio Message to the Congress on November 14, 
1973, entitled “Message from the President of the 
United States Concerning the Energy Crisis.” An 
excerpt follows: 


“Unfortunately, the energy crisis that once seemed 
a distant threat to many people is now closing 
upon us quickly. We had expected moderate 
shortages of energy this winter, but four weeks ago, 
when war broke out in the Middle East, most of 
our traditional suppliers in that area cut off their 
shipments of oil to the United States. Their 
action has now sharply changed our expectations 
for the coming months. 


“Largely because of the war, we must face up to 
the stark fact that we are heading toward the 
most acute shortages of energy since the Second 
World War. Of the 17 million barrels of oil a 
day that we would ordinarily consume this 
winter, more than two million barrels a day will 
no longer be available to us. Instead of a shortage 
of approximately 2-3 percent that we had antici- 
pated this winter, we now expect that our supply 
of petroleum will be at least 10 percent short of 
our anticipated demands—and could fall short 
by as much as 17 percent.” 


The President further called for conversion of in- 
dustries and utilities from oil to coal, reduction of 
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fuel available to aircraft; 19 percent reductions in 
heating oil for homes, offices, and other establish- 
ments; reduced Federal, State, and local government 
use of fuels; speeding up licensing and construction 
of nuclear plants; voluntary turning down of thermo- 
stats; and reduction of highway speed limits to 50 
miles per hour. He also called for new legislation 
to give him the authority and new organizations to 
deal with the energy shortage, nationwide daylight 
saving time, and a contingency gasoline rationing 
program. Urging creation of an Energy Research 
and Development Administration, and Federal 
Energy Administration, the President asked Con- 
gress to establish a $10 billion program to achieve 
by 1980 national energy self-sufficiency to be known 
as Project Independence. 


Secretary of the Interior's Remarks 


On November 15, Secretary of the Interior Rogers 
C. B. Morton told the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at a meeting in Washington, D. C-.: 


“We are transitioning from an era where energy 
was a ‘given’ in every business, manufacturing, or 
personal decision we made, into a period—and 

I am talking about the balance of the decade— 
where every product we build, sell, buy or use 

is going to have an energy price on it. 


“We are crossing the threshold into an era with 
an altogether new and forgotten generation 
experience—rigid fuel allocations, and the growing 
possibility of fuel rationing. On a personal basis 
this means that there are no assurances that you 
can buy an unlimited supply of heating fuel for 
your home, propane for your farm, gas for your 
car, or electrical power for your factory.” 


Federal Energy Office Created 


President Nixon by administrative action established 
a Federal Energy Office as a contingency measure 





. 
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to manage energy shortages until Congress could 
create a Federal Energy Administration. William 
Simon became America’s Energy “Czar,” assembling 
an agency with transfer of existing offices from the 
Interior and other Cabinet Departments. 


Under provisions of the Emergency Petroleum Allo- 
cation Act of 1973, P.L. 93-159, and other related 
authorities, the Federal Energy Office issued “Petrol- 
eum Allocation and Price Regulations,” in the 
Federal Register, Vol. 39, No. 10, January 15, 1974, 
effective on that date. 


Gasoline Allocation 


Allocation regulations released January 15, 1974, 
provide for certain priority users to get 100 percent 
of their fuel needs. These include agricultural pro- 
ducers, emergency services, energy producers, sani- 
tation services, telecommunication services, and pas- 
senger transportation services. All other business ac- 
tivities are authorized 100 percent of the volume of 
gasoline used during the corresponding month of 
1972. All other users have no allocation and share 
in the remaining supplies. In addition, each State 
received 3 percent of the gasoline allocated within 
the State each month to be allocated by the Gov- 
ernor through a State energy office. 
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One of the most effective ways in which Americans can 
contribute to the conservation of America’s dwindling sup- 
ply of fuel and at the same time ensure the availability 
of outdoor recreation opportunities is to identify and utilize 
close-to-home recreation areas and facilites. 


The on-going study conducted by the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation on the energy-recreation relationship has indi- 
cated that energy economies can be achieved if campers, 
hikers, and other outdoor recreation enthusiasts are made 


aware of the availability of close-to-home recreation re- 
sources. 


BOR has developed an example of a manner in which the 
availability of close-to-home facilities may be illustrated. 
We encourage planners and providers to adopt this concept 
in publicizing nearby recreation opportunities. 


CLOSE-TO-HOME RECREATION 


[Z) ATIONAL FOREST: Picnicking, hiking, swimming, fishing 
[2] NATIONAL PARK: Wilderness comping, picnicking, hiking, horsebock riding 
QA STATE PARK: Bicycling, hiking, picnicking, swimming, fishing, sport 
LA STATE FOREST: Riding off-rood vehicles, camping, fishing 
STATE NATURE PRESERVE: Wildlife ond bird watching, nature wolks 
COUNTY PARK: Sports, ice skoting, picnicking, noture walks 
MUNICIPAL RESERVOIR: Water skiing, swimming, boating 
CITY PARK: Sports, picnicking, pool swimming, outdoor cultural events 
PRIVATE CAMPGROUND: Comping in developed compgrounds, sports, pool swimming 


PRIVATE GOLF COURSE: Golf 


PRIVATE SKI RESORT: Skiing, snowmobiling 





Growing Outdoor 
Recreation Concerns 


Congressional Comments 


During the closing days of the Ist Session, 93rd 
Congress, consideration of proposed energy con- 
servation legislation brought statements noting the 
importance of outdoor recreation and other leisure 
time activities. U. S. Senator Mark Hatfield of Ore- 
gon on November 19, 1973, stated: 


“. . . I would like to ask my colleagues just what 
is a ‘recreational activity?’ I submit it is a park 
playground for inner-city youth; it is a community 
and family recreation center; it is a publicly 

or privately sponsored program for the elderly 
or the handicapped; it is a youth or teen center; 
it is a library. It is often the only program or 
facility capable of providing meaningful activity for 
many citizens with more discretionary time on 
their hands than ever before. It can be the only 
program or facility which provides meaningful 
outlets for young people. For the elderly, it can be 
the difference between involvement and com- 
panionship and isolation and loneliness. 


“And where will these people go? They can go to 
the bars and taverns which may not be affected. 
They can hang around the drive-ins and ham- 
burger stands which may not be affected. They 
can go to the late-hour stores. They can go to 
countless less essential establishments than 
recreational facilities. 


“We are talking about reducing work hours, 
redistributing school hours, and rationing gasoline. 
People are not only going to have more discretion- 
ary time but will also be confined to services 

and activities close to home. Local recreational 
outlets and facilities will be expected to meet the 
increased demand. And yet section 203 (Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973) singles them 
out as ‘nonessential.’ 


“All elements of both the public and private sector 
will be called upon to make sacrifices. This should 
probably include recreation; but recreation should 
not be singled out as a ‘nonessential use.’” 


U. S. Representative William (Bill) Clay of Mis- 
souri on December 10, 1973, stated: 


“ 


. . everything possible must be done to insure 
that recreation in this country, and particularly 
recreation-oriented industries, not be eliminated as 
we consider legislation to deal with the energy crisis. 


“Those involved in the recreational industry must 
do everything possible to conserve energy in their 
operations but at the same time they must 
continue to meet the growing need for healthy 
outdoor recreation for the American people.” 


U. S. Representative David R. Obey of Wisconsin 
on January 21, 1974, stated: 


“. . . Almost no one uses less energy than a family 
spending a week fishing, skiing, or engaged in most 
other forms of outdoor recreation. One study has 
shown that the average American household uses 
about 23 kilowatt hours of electricity and 6 
therms of natural gas a day. The average family on 
an outing in a recreation vehicle uses only about 

5 kilowatts of electric power and less than 1 therm 
of natural gas—80 percent less than if they had 
stayed home. I am certain that similar figures 
would apply to families who spend their vacations 
in lodges or resorts. 


“Outdoor recreation is, however, the victim of 
the inefficient use of energy by our transportation 
system. Eighty-six percent of the travel in this 
country has been by private automobile while only 
4 percent has been by trains and buses combined. 
There will be dramatic changes in these figures 
in coming years as more and more Americans 
begin to rely on our improving public transportation 
which, with increased use, should become more 
economical as well as more convenient. Private 
automobiles will at the same time become in- 
creasingly more efficient in their use of gasoline. 
But until uncertainty over the supply of gasoline 
is resolved, and until better public transportation 
and more efficient private transportation become 
reality, there is bound to be some short term 
reduction in the amount of vacation traveling of 
this country. 


“It is an obligation of the Federal Government 
to make certain that these transportation problems 
do not do irreparable harm to one of the Nation's 
largest industries; that thousands of businesses 
do not go under and that hundreds of thousands of 
men and women do not lose their jobs.” 


In House of Representatives Report No. 93-763, 
January 22, 1974, the Committee on Conference on 
S. 2589, the Energy Emergency Act in a section 
entitled “Safeguards Against Unreasonable 

Discrimination and Unequitable Treatment,” stated: 


“. . . There must be a realization by those in 
authority that the public good is not served by 
denying allocations of fuel for certain uses which 
have the appearance of being nonessential (such as 
recreational activities or various aspects of general 
aviation) if to do so would result in significant 
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unemployment and economic recession for some 
regions of the country. There are, of course, many 
areas in this Nation where recreation and tourism 
provide the base of the local economy. Careful 
attention must be given to the needs of these 

as well as other areas. Moreover, government must 
equip itself so as to be able to look beyond the 
immediately affected industry to discover the 
unforeseen ripple effects of its action on other 
supportive and relative industry groupings.” 


Federal Executive Actions 
Secretary’s Charge To Interior Agencies 


As early as December 4, 1973, concern was growing 
in Federal, State, and local governments over the 
impacts that fuel shortages would have on outdoor 
recreation and other leisure pursuits. On that date, 
Secretary Morton instructed the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation to evaluate and report on the situation: 


“The effects of the energy crisis on our Nation are 
already profound. They will become more so. It 
is essential that we examine all our programs and 
activities in the light of the coming crunch in 
order to provide the best advice to the President’s 
National Energy Emergency Advisory Group, on 
which I serve. 


“I want the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation to 
undertake a thorough, but rapid examination of 
the implications of the energy crisis for our 
recreation, park, wildlife, and related programs. 
This examination should cover three principal 
areas. First, it should be governmentwide insofar 
as the Federal Government is concerned. Second, 
it should take into account the implications of the 
energy crisis for recreation and related activities 
in the States and in their political subdivisions. 
Third, it should carefully consider the implications 
and economic impact for private enterprise, both 
profit and non-profit, supplying recreation 
opportunities, goods and services.” 


On December 10, Secretary Morton directed all 
Assistant Secretaries and Bureau Heads of the De- 
partment of the Interior to cooperate fully with 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in gathering the 
needed information and data on energy shortage 
impacts on recreation. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Director James Watt 
responded to the assignments by calling three days 
of meetings with industry, private organizations, and 
government agency leaders. On December 14, 1973, 
Watt reported to Secretary Morton: 


“We have held this week three meetings with those 
interested in the recreation/energy crisis. 
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“The potential cooperation between and among these 
several interests is tremendous for providing recre- 
ation opportunities, both in the short and long 
term. We were able to set up several programs that 
should have high payout in the months ahead. In 
the short run, their interests can be summarized as 
follows: 


1. The emergency energy legislation on the Hill 
should be written as the House has prepared 
it, which would not single out recreation as 
a nonessential use of energy. 


“They have asked for our support in achieving that 
change in the Senate passed version. They feel that 
they have a good chance of being successful at the 
conference meetings on this point. 


2. The strongest point that was repeatedly made 
was that the citizens should have the oppor- 
tunity of determining how they would like to 
consume whatever limited fuels are available 
and that the Government should-not dictate 
that a particular use, i.e., recreation, is not 
an acceptable way to consume those fuels. 


“I agree, and hope that decisions will be made which 
will allow the marketplace to determine the use of 
fuels.” 


Recreation Leaders Speak 


During the sessions called by the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation on December 12, 13, and 14, some 70 
representatives of outdoor recreation agencies, busi- 
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nesses and industries, conservation organizations, and 
major trade associations spoke on the impacts of 
the energy crunch. 


Secretary Morton stated: “The energy shortage is 
real—it is not contrived. The Department of the 
Interior is responsible for providing communication 
of facts and information so that the recreation 
area is represented in deliberations how the 
crisis can be met. My responsibility lies in that 
area. I have instructed the Under Secretary and 
the Assistant Secretary to crank up the Bureau 

of Outdoor Recreation to provide the data so that 
I can handle that responsibility. 


“I will make no promises where we will come out 
at the end of the tunnel—or you might say at 
the end of the funnel. I am not going to energy 
council meetings unprepared. I expect Jim Watt 
and his staff to provide the backgrounding needed. 
My interest in outdoor recreation across the 
board is well understood. My business is to help 
you with your case. I must see that the facts are 
presented. Any statement beyond that would be 
sheer demagoguery. 


“The situation is not catastrophic for the American 
people, although we are not a skilled people at 
managing shortages. The energy situation is the 
greatest peacetime challenge the country has had— 
that industry has had. 


“We will not give up everything we need to main- 
tain the quality of life. The situation just requires 
that we manage more efficiently.” 


Director Watt, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, had 
opened the meeting by stating: “We have called you 
here to seek the benefit of your advice and counsel. 
What is needed of us is to explore how to reduce 
demands for energy and at the same time meet 
recreation needs of people. We ask you to give us 
data, materials, and information needed to get the 
job done.” 


Watt stated the Bureau would like to secure: 


1. Data to present the existing situation. For 
example, decisions at one point were being 
considered based upon an estimate that 10 
percent of the fuel shortage could be made 
up if fuels for pleasure boats were shut off. 


. Stimulation and development of better plans 
for coping with a shortage which will be with 
us for years. How we will continue to provide 
recreation to meet public needs despite the 
shortage. He said recreation interests need to 
structure themselves so that they are not di- 
vided—to present a united front. 


Gerald P. Gross, Executive Vice President, Sports- 
coach Corporation of America, presented a state- 
ment on behalf of the recreational vehicle industry. 


He made the following salient points: 


The RV industry has formed an industrywide 
energy conservation commission. The industry 
expects to assist and support the efforts of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 


Facts, information, and data will be available 
through the industry’s Washington contact. 


Some 70 related groups have begun an Energy 
Conservation Corps. 


A national public relations program is to include 
ideas such as: 


Family recreation is necessary and good for 
America. 


Families using their recreational vehicles have 
shut off the energy use at home. 


Encourage a 50-50 approach . . . 50 miles per 
hour and not more than a 50-mile radius from 
home. 


Ten-gallon weekends. 
Go camping—Save energy! 
We turned off our home. Destination: Nearby. 


You don’t have to go very far to get away from 
it all. 


Spend your weekend in a nearby parking lot. 





Gross said the industry is interested in protecting 
the lifestyle and substantial investment of 20 million 
recreational vehicle owners. 


J. Calvert Coniff, Executive Director, National Ski 
Areas Association, presented a formal statement on 
behalf of the ski industry. Some highlights were 
as follows: 


There are presently 5 million skiers. Travel is 
necessary for them to get to ski areas. 


Skiers are strongly opposed to bans such as the 
one on gasoline sales or on Sunday driving. 


The industry has a number of conservation 
measures in effect. Examples are car and bus pool- 
ing to ski areas, closing of lifts and other facilities 
at night, and encouragement of additional public 
transport to ski areas. 


The Governor of Vermont is trying to get AM- 
TRAK to schedule new runs through ski country. 


Mortimer B. Doyle, President, International Snow- 
mobile Industry Association, presented a written 
statement and a verbal summary on behalf of the 
snowmobile industry. He said the snowmobile in- 
dustry surveyed uses of these vehicles, finding that 
fuel used to trailer snowmobiles could be reduced 
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“White cane” snowshoers follow a leader through the 
proposed Squaw Pass Park, Colo. Mid-Continent Region 
photo. 





by 18 percent and fuel used in the machines could 
be reduced by 10 percent. 


He said some 7.5 million snowmobilers use 1/12 
of 1 percent of the annual consumption of gasoline 
in the U. S. In the State of Minnesota, capital in- 
vestment in snowmobiling totals $250 million; tax- 
able income of industry employees amounts to $127 
million; and estimated total revenues attributable 
to snowmobiles are $17 million annually. ISIA 
began a newsletter, “Snowmobile Industry and Sport 
Newsletter,” to inform industry, the International 
Snowmobile Council, governments, distributors, and 
the press. 


A contingent of urban and State recreation admin- 
istrators headed by Dwight Rettie, Executive Direc- 
tor, National Recreation and Park Association, 
cautioned that recreation is a vital part of the daily 
lives of Americans. Nate Washington, Director of 
Parks, Newark, N.J., said America cannot afford to 
remove recreation for the young, the handicapped, 
and the aged. Irving Clay, Commissioner of Rec- 
reation, St. Louis, Mo., said the problems of the 
1960’s are still with us. “I see dire consequences if 
we have increased unemployment and no recreation 
programs to take up the enforced leisure time,” he 
said. “Many people work to play. If we cut off the 
play portion, there will be great confusion,” Clay 
said. Robert W. Ruhe, Minneapolis, Minn., Park 
Board, urged reinstatement of the Department of 


Housing and Urban Development Open Space Pro- 


gram and examination of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Program to determine whether it 
could be used for accelerated programs, personnel, 
and maintenance. 


Chris Delaporte, Director, Oklahoma State Parks, 
suggested that the Department of the Interior ac- 
celerate efforts to perform a clearinghouse service 
which will make technical energy information avail- 
able to all levels of government, private interests, 
and the individual citizen. 


Howard F. Larson, Vice President, Outboard Ma- 
rine Corporation, delivered a statement on behalf 
of the boating industries. We could save about 8 
gallons of gasoline per automobile in the United 
States each year if all recreational boating were 
shut down, he said. Larson called for development 
of access at nearby boating waters and said: “I’m 
convinced that boaters can enjoy being on the 
water without actually going anywhere.” 


Fred White, Fleet Captain, Florida Yacht Club 
Council, said boating was dying. “We are facing 
absolute disaster in the boating industry. Indecision 
is what is killing us. We need to know NOW what the 
fuel limitations are going to be. If we know, then we 


can plan around them for the survival of the in- 


dustry.” 


Gus Berlitz, a marina operator and boat dealer in 
the State of Maryland, said about $200 million is 
spent on boating each year in the State. There are 
523 registered dealers who face a very bleak period. 
“However, if we are going to be cut by 20 percent 
and know it now, we can make adjustments to live 
with it.” 


Charles McMahan, Executive Vice President, Out- 
door Resorts of America, Nashville, Tenn., expressed 
concern over the unemployment problems which he 
considers likely. “Boredom is the hatchery of nega- 
tive thoughts. We cannot allow our society to go 
the way the Germans and Italians went under 
Hitler and Mussolini in the 1930’s. People must 
have something constructive to do with their spare 
time,” he said. 


John Davis, Associate Executive Director, Northern 
Virginia Regional Park Authority, Fairfax, Va., 
called for consultation by the Department of the 
Interior and energy conservation leaders with rec- 
reation professionals at State and local levels. “The 
professionals may be able to suggest ways to save 
the required amount of energy without cutting out 
any activities,” he said. 


Director Watt called upon those present at a Decem- 
ber 14 meeting with conservation leaders to provide 
data to aid the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in 
helping the Secretary of the Interior. 


Highlights of the comments 
include: 


during the session 


If we have rationing, it will help to solve many 
administrative problems. It also will let the indi- 
vidual decide how to conserve and use his share. 


I feel we should offer an endorsement of non- 
mechanical transportation within the National 
Parks. 


AMTRAK type transportation should be used to 
convey cars and trailers to the recreation scene. 


The government should encourage mass transit of 
all kinds to recreation areas—buses, AMTRAK, 
etc. 


In most locales, there are recreation opportunities 
near at hand. We should emphasize the oppor- 
tunities close to home. 


A. Heaton Underhill, Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, closed the meeting with a 
call for information on the impacts of energy short- 
age on the areas of interest represented in the meet- 
ing. Also, he asked for recommended governmental 
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actions. “The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is go- 
ing to encourage biking, hiking, cross-country ski- 
ing, and many other ways of recreating without 
using energy,” Underhill said. 


In a session of Federal agency representatives on 
December 12, 1973, Fred L. Jones, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, had called for 
close working relationships among the recreation- 
related agencies. “This is an opportunity to present 
a positive unified front on recreation matters,” he 
said. 


Suggestions included precautions to assure the in- 
dividual the right to use his share of energy as he 
wishes; to shift Federal programs to the areas 
which are accessible to large population concentra- 
tions; to encourage and educate the public to use 
forms of recreation which do not consume energy; 
and shifts within the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund program to assist parks, recreation areas, 
trails, etc., close to the urban areas. 


The Federal agency representatives were urged to 
submit written statements on program measures 
being used to meet the energy shortage. 


Nationwide Advice and Counsel 


Watt also mailed requests to several hundred busi- 
ness, private organization, university, and conserva- 
tion organization leaders. He asked for action sug- 
gestions on how governments could help to meet 
outdoor recreation needs while conserving energy; 
ways private organizations could help; identification 
of major obstacles to adequate recreation with 
energy conservation; and how the individual citizen 
can have his outdoor recreation and still conserve 
energy. The responses included: 


Business Leaders 


Howard L. Edwards, Vice President, The Anaconda 
Company, had no recommendations but suggested 
that there really may be an increased demand for 
use of National Parks, National Forests, and other 
outlying recreation areas. Except for the fuel needed 
to get there, hunting, camping, fishing, and particu- 
larly backpacking require low energy expenditures. 


Gus Berlitz, Berlitz Marine Anchorage, Inc., Deale, 
Md., provided fuel tax figures for the State from 
May through November with totals showing 155,500 
boat operators, 80,000 boats, and $62 million of an- 
nual boat sales. He enclosed an appeal Maryland 
Governor Marvin Mandel made to boat owners to 
help reduce fuel consumption by at least 20 percent. 


Gustav Raaum, President, Big Sky of Montana, Inc., 
stated that Big Sky is a year-round destination re- 
sort where the average stay in winter is seven days. 
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However, Big Sky is all-electric. Montana Power 
Company has assured that it will meet heat and 
light requirements for years. Raaum also presented 
statements at the December 13 meeting called by the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation including ideas and 
suggestions from a number of outdoor recreation 
interests such as skiing, snowmobiling, the tourist 
industry in Montana, and the American Land De- 
velopment Association, developers of resort and 
recreation communities. 


Bill J. McNaught, Manager, Public Relations, Dow 
Chemical U.S.A., suggested that manufacturers of 
motor homes, travel trailers, and other recreational 
vehicles use Styrofoam in a sandwich panel con- 
struction to reduce weight, save heat and cooling, 
and speed production. 


James F. Collins, Chief Operating Officer, Kamp- 
grounds of America, Inc., stated that the camping 
industry must help to bring the outdoor environ- 
ment closer to population centers and encourage the 
public to recreate closer to home for longer periods 
to cut in-transit energy use. Government should 
consider reassignment of Land and Water Conser- 
vation Funds and Small Business Administration 
financing and/or tax incentives to strengthen mar- 
ginal campgrounds during the crisis, he said. Both 
industry and government should help to inform and 
educate the public that it is not un-American to 
enjoy recreation. 


James B. Potter, Jr., Executive Director, Motor- 
cycle Industry Council, Inc., urged governments to 
provide more cycling areas close to metropolitan 
centers, encourage dual-use motorcycles for on- and 
off-road use, provide rider instruction, encourage 
mass transportation, and cooperate in industry-gov- 
ernment public information programs on mainte- 
nance and operation. He urged Federal, State, and 
local governments to set aside areas where cyclists 
can enjoy their sport near home. States should 
establish systems of off-road motorcycle registration 
with fees to be used for acquisition, development, 
and operation of suitable lands, areas, trails, etc. He 
estimated there are 10 to 15 million motorcyclists; 
the industry totalled $3 billion in 1973; some 60,000 
workers were employed; and cycles used 206 million 
gallons of gasoline for street travel and 105 million 
gallons for off-road travel. 


Barry Golomb, Secretary, National Boating Federa- 
tion, provided a resolution in which the Federation 
urged individual boatmen to operate at efficient 
speeds, and boating organizations, power squadrons, 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, and others to assist in ob- 
taining voluntary compliance. 


Howard F. Larson, Vice President, Outboard Ma- 
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rine Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., urged govern- 
ments to provide more and better access such as 
mooring and launching areas to make close-to-home 
water most attractive. He also suggested addition 
and expansion of shore area parks and recreation 
areas and development of nearby fishing areas. 
Larson stated that the boating industry has em- 
barked on an educational program to teach dealers 
and owners how to save fuel without sacrificing 
recreational opportunities. The industry also plans to 
find means for using boats with minimal towing. 


Hilton C. Peaster, Executive Director, Recreation 
Vehicle Dealers of America, suggested horn tooting 
to discourage “anti-social” speeding over 50 miles 
per hour, and urged more people to camp to con- 
serve at-home energy. He described a new Energy 
Conservation Corps with a Combat Fund made up by 
donations of $10 by RV dealers and campground 
operators. An intensive public “education” cam- 
paign will be carried out to encourage more camp- 
ing aS a conservation measure. 


Ron Bourgeois, Executive Secretary, Eastern Divi- 
sion, United States Snowmobile Association, pro- 
vided the Association’s official position on racing 
events, effective January 1, 1974. Racing will be 
continued, but sponsors were asked to reduce all 
events by one day and the day suggested is Sunday. 
USSA has begun a public information program on 
economical operation of snowmobiles. Individuals 
are urged to participate only in events near their 


homes so as to reduce travel. Many events are held 
on weekends, so that service station closings or 
Sunday bans on driving are very difficult for snow- 
mobile racing participants. 


Bernard L. Orell, Vice President, Weyerhaeuser 
Company, suggested that the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation conduct opinion sampling or other sur- 
vey work to determine how individuals will use the 
discretionary portion of the available gasoline. This 
would assist forest land recreation managers to plan 
for recreation use. Secondly, he urged the Bureau 
to do everything possible to help assure that property 
tax valuations on private land devoted to commer- 
cial forestry continue to be based on current use 
rather than potential higher use. In some instances, 
close-in campground developments have resulted in 
higher assessments on surrounding industrial forest 
lands, discouraging this method of providing recrea- 
tion near population centers. 


Herbert Brantley, Head, College of Forest and Rec- 
reation Resources, Clemson University, announced 
a forum which his department was to cosponsor 
in January with the South Carolina Department 
of Parks, Recreation, and Tourism. Its subject was 
the tourist industry and energy conservation. 


Joe O’Laughlin, Coordinator of Mountain Rec- 
reation, University of Colorado, urged the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation to seek to establish a giant 
“ride board” in each city for those with interest in 
skiing, the beach, etc.; to encourage development of 
group train transport, special baggage facilities 
for bulky recreation equipment, loop planning of 
river rafting and other activities; and to assist in 
providing trail huts, semi-primitive installations, 
group cooking facilities, and use of the Youth 
Conservation Corps to maintain areas and facilities. 


Tommy L. Brown, Research Associate, Department 
of Natural Resources, Cornell University, stated 
“there may well be an overall net increase in de- 
mand for outdoor recreation. As unemployment in- 
creases, and schools, factories, and business reduce 
their hours, the amount of free time for the popu- 
lation will increase.” He urged the Bureau to en- 
courage and the States to use Land and Water 
Conservation Fund moneys for locally proposed 
projects; local governments to open municipal 
watersheds, powerlines, and available lakes and 
streams; train and bus interests to add back coun- 
try runs with equipment rentals to meet the need 
onsite; commercial areas to do more in-state and 
less out-of-state advertising for customers, and to 
develop more on-site facilities and activities so as 
to become destination rather than transient areas; 
and individuals to accept that the energy crisis is 





real and lasting so that every use of energy supplies 
will be carefully weighed against relative benefits. 


Grant P. Thompson, Environmental Law Institute, 
urged the Bureau to concentrate on long-term energy 
conservation measures: Get the public to use the 
most efficient means of transportation such as 
trains and buses; discourage auto use to and from 
areas; seek to purchase and develop close-in rec- 
reation areas; within areas, encourage canoeing, 
sailing, backpacking, and other energy conserving 
activities. 

Brent Blackwelder, Washington Representative, En- 
vironmental Policy Center, condemned the building 
of reservoirs by the Army Corps of Engineers, the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
construction of these water development projects 
requires tremendous amounts of energy, he stated. 
They only serve to encourage energy consumptive 
sports like motor boating and water skiing, while 
simultaneously destroying areas suited to less energy 
intensive forms of recreation like canoeing, hiking, 
spelunking, birdwatching, and nature studies. Black- 
welder said. “It is our judgment that the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation should begin now to conduct a 
major educational campaign to point out to citizens 
how some of the most beautiful areas of our Nation 
are being threatened by water development projects 
which are justified in part on the basis of providing 
flat-water recreation benefits. We are therefore urg- 
ing the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation to start 
naming names of projects and issuing stiff protests 
against these projects,” he stated. 


Peter G. Koltnow, Vice President for Professional 
Affairs, Highway Users Federation, stated “In all 
likelihood the greatest influence of the energy short- 
age on outdoor recreation will be to dampen de- 
mand by discouraging long auto trips. When the 
current void in energy-conserving policy is filled, 
it may be possible to develop outdoor recreation 
‘packages’ that will have the effect of minimizing 
energy use from the time someone leaves home 
until he returns, making it feasible to take long 


auto trips without using an inordinate amount of 
fuel.” 


C. R. Crowther, Professor, Michigan Technological 
University, suggested planning to equalize restric- 
tions so as to achieve a relatively uniform reduc- 
tion of auto travel throughout the week as well as on 
weekends. He also urged expansion of chartered 
bus service, special excursion plans, coordination of 
train, plane, and bus services, piggy-back auto-train 
use, car pools, and encouragement of non-motorized 
types of recreation. 
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Andy Paulick, Coordinator, Conservation-Recreation 
Department, United Auto Workers, urged estab- 
lishment of reception centers at key points where 
buses could take campers, hikers, cyclists, skiers, 
and sightseers to facilities; use of mini-bus, mini- 
train and even horse and buggy transport in Na- 
tional Parks; and shortening of professional sports 
schedules, elimination of pre-season games, restric- 
tion of night games, and shorter training camps. 


Conservation Organizations 


Grant R. Sykes, President, American Bikeways 
Foundation, urged accelerated development of a 
nationwide network of trails for hikers, bicyclists, 
horsemen, ski trekers and non-motorized outdoors- 
men; provision of suitable overnight accommoda- 
tions; and development of campgrounds with swim- 
ming and fishing facilities. 


John H. Krumpke, President, The New York Rac- 
ing Association, Inc., on behalf of the American 
Horse Council, Inc., urged provision of improved 
cheap public transportation to provide public ac- 


Photo by Andras Szelenyi, Ski Touring Council. 





cess to recreation. Race tracks should offer reduced 
admissions, and modify operations to take advantage 
of daylight hours, he stated. 


Lynn Stone, President, Churchill Downs, Inc., for 
American Horse Council, Inc., is encouraging track 
customers to use car pools or mass transit to and 
from the track. 


Fred H. Ryan, President, Los Angeles Turf Club, 
Inc., in cooperation with local transit companies, 
has devised a combination round trip fare and dis- 
count admission ticket for transit riders, plus free 
parking for car pools with four or more adults. 
Santa Anita will advertise these to encourage public 
cooperation. 


D. W. Bennett, Conservation Director, American 
Littoral Society, urged that local, State, and Fed- 
eral governments permit no private vehicles in park 
and outdoor recreation area parking lots, allowing 
continued public use while conserving energy. Public 
transportation should be emphasized by individuals 
and by governments. 


Photo by Fred R. Bell, National Park Service. 


Alan Johnson, Executive Director, Potomac Area 
Council, American Youth Hostels, Inc., asked for 
government assistance in extending trail systems to 
the heart of urban areas where recreation can be 
started and finished entirely “under one’s own 
steam.” 


C. F. Belcher, Executive Director, Appalachian 
Mountain Club, stated that during World War II 
participation at some of the AMC areas and facili- 
ties actually increased in spite of gas rationing. He 
suggested, however, that the major need now is for 
mass transportation to areas of interest. Belcher 
also enclosed the agenda for a 1-day meeting held 
December 12, 1973, by the New England Council 
on the effects of the energy crisis on New England’s 
tourism industry. 


Ben De Koek, President, Arizona State Horseman’s 
Association, suggested acquisition and development 
of areas in and near cities and towns. One example 
cited is the 10,000-acre in-town Phoenix Mountain 
Preserve which Phoenix is attempting to establish. 
A 312-acre area outside the original preserve is 
threatened by development. The city has passed a 
bond issue for the preserve acquisition, but an addi- 
tional $3 million is needed to save the other seg- 
ment, which he said should be included. He also 
called for statewide trail systems. 


Alex A. Maleski, Director, National Manpower and 
Program Services Division, Boy’s Club of America, 
provided a memorandum sent to all affiliates of the 
organization. It urged energy conservation through 
building maintenance, control of energy uses such as 
lights, heat, and air conditioning, controlled vehicle 
use, consolidation of trips, limitation of trips, tours, 
conferences and meetings, and development of ma- 
terials to urge energy conservation in homes of the 
community. 


Ted S. Pettit, Manager, Conservation Service, Boy 
Scouts of America, wrote that governments can ease 
use restrictions on public lands; close streets for play 
areas; flood street or lot areas in cold months for 
skating, sledding, and sliding; and develop in-town 
trails for community and historic site exploration. 
Private interests can open company areas and lands 
year-round for other groups, bringing outdoor equip- 
ment from camps to nearby open spaces, and set 
up day camps. Obstacles to meeting the crisis are 
lethargy, lack of funds, lack of imagination, and 
lack of a positive attitude. The individual can learn 
the joys of walking, simple pleasures, street games; 
discover his own neighborhood, really see his back 
yard, street, or community park for the first time; 
or look upon the energy crunch as a chance to build 
a great neighborood. He says, “Sing a song and 
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the whole block will join. PEOPLE MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE—NOT THINGS!” 


Jack Edwards, Administrator, California Association 
of 4-Wheel-Drive Clubs, stated that outdoor recrea- 
tion organizations can play a major role in the 
short term and long range efforts to conserve fuel. 
For example, organizations can encourage their 
members or clubs to curtail weekend activities and 
rely more heavily upon vacation travel; reduce 
distances traveled; and engage in more spectator 
sports. “Most people have more faith in the citi- 
zen’s ability to conform to voluntary curtailment 
than they do in the government's ability to develop 
rules and restrictions that will be equitable to every- 
one,” he said. 


Royall K. Brown, Vice President, Far West Ski 
Association, stated that the United States Forest 
Service could issue development permits on moun- 
tain ski areas located closer to Los Angeles than 
Mammoth Mountain. Trail Peak, Mineral King, 
Maggie Moses, and Monache were mentioned. He 
suggested use of charter buses and noted that “pub- 
lished fuel allocations provide low or no priority 
for charter buses and recreational and excursion 
tour operators. This must be corrected.” Agencies 
in charge of public transportation need to revise 
procedures for licensing public passenger trans- 
porters and revise route establishment in simplified 
and lower cost manner, he said. 


Earl Wineinger, Associate Manager, National 
Future Farmers of America Center, stated voca- 
tional agriculture/ FFA programs on all levels could 
place a renewed emphasis on offering awareness 
training, and experience programs for students/ 
members in careers of operating and managing rec- 
reational facilities utilizing farms near large cities. 
Maybe an urban family could enjoy their week’s 
vacation just as much, or maybe more, on a farm 
within 10 to 30 miles of their suburban home as if 
they traveled 2,000 miles to Yellowstone, he stated. 


Alfred Kramm, Idea Development and Research, 
stated that it is likely that one of the reasons why 
11 million recreational visitor-days are annually 
spent on the deserts of Southern California is be- 
cause alternate recreation opportunity is not avail- 
able elsewhere. “Go back to the land; stay as long 
as you can,” was his central theme. Emphasis in 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Program 
should be placed on developing multiple recreation 
opportunity close to population centers. He opposed 
phasing autos out of National Parks, wilderness 
designation, wild and scenic rivers, and “parks” 
which he stated narrow recreation to interpretative 
centers, nature walks, and limited camping. 
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Richard H. Pough, President, Natural Area Council, 
urged that steps be taken to make every body of 
water easily accessible for recreation. Far too many 
waters close to population centers are completely 
blocked by private property across which access is 
denied. He also suggested providing additional bi- 
cycle trails. 


Richard Richards, New Detroit, Inc., stated: “Ob- 
viously it will be necessary to curtail the amount of 
travel related to recreation and to provide some 
restrictions on the use of recreational vehicles. The 
historic distinction which has been sustained from 
the Federal level downward of outdoor recreation 
versus indoor recreation becomes an extravagance 
which gets in the way of efficient planning and 
utilization of resources . . .” He says multi-service 
recreation facilities, use of existing facilities more 
extensively, use of school buildings and grounds, 
and improved recreation leadership rather than addi- 
tional recreation acreage are essential. 


Robert S. Nobis, Executive-Secretary, Outdoors Un- 
limited, Inc., stated that “overreactant environmen- 
talists, pure preservationists, and pseudoecologists” 
claim to represent outdoor recreationists in general, 
while in fact they involve 5 percent or less of the 
average outdoor recreation public. Government 
agencies and private organizations should encour- 
age the careful use of natural resources rather than 
non use, focusing on family-type facilities and 
areas, he stated. A public information program 
recommending in-state vacations and pointing out 
key outdoor recreation within each state could be 
initiated by both public and private organizations. 


Russell V. Keune, Director of Field Services, Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation, stated the 
conservation/recreation community should provide 
national leadership in energy conservation. Business 
and industry, he said, should cooperate with the 
Administration to assure that recreation facilities are 
available. Over the long term, they should concen- 
trate on development of more efficient or alternative 
energy resources so that widely dispersed recreation 
and historic areas can once again be accessible to 
all citizens. 


Paul C. Paulsen, Pacific Northwest 4-Wheel Drive 
Association, stated that these clubs have quickly 
shifted emphasis to public service, search and rescue, 
and up-dating first aid and rescue qualifications. He 
foresaw a shift toward motorcycle use as a fuel- 
Saving measure. 


Earl Blauner, Transportation Chairman, People for 
a Golden Gate National Recreation Area, called for 
accelerated use of Federal and State highway trust 
funds to assist transit operation and capital costs, 
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for direct contact between recreation and transit 
planners, for modification of transit fares for rec- 
reationists, for grouping of recreationists to car pool 
or charter transit service, for prohibition of off-road 
vehicles, for regional study and evaluation of rec- 
reational travel, and for emphasis on development 
of close-in facilities and areas. 


Dougles W. Scott, Northwest Representative, Sierra 
Club, quoted Aldo Leopold: “The only true devel- 
opment in American recreational resources is the 
development of the perceptive faculty in Amer- 
icans.” One avenue of reaction to the energy situ- 
ation would be to ascertain how to continue past 
patterns of recreational pursuits with a minimum of 
disruption. Another avenue would be to seize this 
opportunity to promote and encourage patterns of 
recreational pursuits which are less resource con- 
sumptive (nature walks in close-in natural environ- 
ments, for example). “. . . we can save a good deal 
of energy, preserve more natural landscapes, and 
foster and promote the new sense of values we all 
must have in the post-energy-squandering age by 
intensifying attention to and provision for the 
humbler, more extensive, less noisy, and more 
natural forms of outdoor appreciation and recrea- 
tion,” Scott stated. 


Robert C. Baum, Division 10, Soil Conservation 
Society of America, urged that private interests be 
encouraged to provide group travel and pool-type 
transportation to both public and private areas. A 
major obstacle is the coordination of time available 
and the many types of recreation people seek. 


Post-Energy-Meeting Requests 


Following the series of meetings on the Energy 
Crisis and Outdoor Recreation, A. Heaton Under- 
hill, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, requested additional comments from 
conservation organization representatives. Summaries 
of these responses include: 


William E. Towell, Executive Vice President, The 


American Forestry Association, stated we should 
not let recreational activities be lumped together as 
being equally unnecessary or energy consuming. 
Some may actually be great energy conservers, while 
others will be too costly in energy consumption. The 
tendency will be to refer to all recreation as being 
nonessential. We cannot afford to let this happen, 
he stated. The conservation community should press 
for a national conservation ethic on energy. 


Mrs. Kermit V. Haugan, President, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, emphasized the many things 
the American family can do to cut day-to-day use 
of energy. She called on presidents of 13,500 clubs 
to remind members of each individual’s responsi- 
bility to support their government. Clubwomen and 
homemakers have to lead the way in accepting sac- 
rifices, she stated. 


Cliff Morrow, Director, Hunting and Conservation 
Division, National Rifle Association of America, 
urged the conservation/recreation community to 
assume national leadership, particularly in the rec- 
reation field. The need now is to develop, organize 
and dovetail recreational opportunities so that more 
can be accomplished closer to urban centers, he 
stated. Perhaps the most useful function the con- 
servation/recreation community could perform is 
to end the bickering and adversary attitudes among 
various user groups, he wrote. 


Marion Clawson, Director, Land and Water Pro- 
gram, Resources for the Future, Inc., stated that a 
tight energy situation creates opportunities to make 
some changes in the way land and water areas are 
used for outdoor recreation. It could well provide 
both the rationale and the public support for mea- 
sures to reduce the impact of cars upon some 
kinds of outdoor recreation situations. He warned 
that there are grave difficulties in the development 
of an effective energy conservation ethic, “and no 
one organization can expect to do a great deal.” If 
higher prices and/or rationing are used to limit 
energy use, then conservation and recreation or- 
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ganizations might help a good deal in explaining 
why these measures are needed, and in pointing 
out ways in which conscientious citizens can com- 
ply with whatever rules and regulations are in effect. 
The recreation industry should, on the one hand, 
vigorously defend outdoor recreation as a necessary 
and wholly proper activity of the people; and, on 
the other hand, be innovative in suggesting and in 
helping to reduce energy consumption in outdoor 
recreation, he stated. 


Clavin Fields, Consultant, Senior Citizens Clearing 
House Committee, urged lower fees for group par- 
ticipation in all areas of activities, special group 
transportation arrangements for park use, more 
encouragement and reduced fees for non-energy 
consuming activities—hiking, backpacking, pedicabs, 
rickshaws, and horsecarts. Recreation should be 
treated as essential and should be given high prior- 
ity, especially participant kinds of recreation, he 
stated. 


Richard H. Stroud, Executive Vice President, Sport 
Fishing Institute, urged adoption of gasoline ration- 
ing; adoption of a national conservation ethic which 
would shift employment from energy-consuming to 
energy-conserving activities; development of mass 
transportation, discount incentives, and other aids 
for travel to and within parks; promotion of a na- 
tional “Play at Home” campaign; intensification of 
Federal, State, and local government efforts to 
develop near-urban lake sites; acceleration of water 
pollution abatement programs since many urban 
waters are in greatest need; initiation of an educa- 
tional campaign pointing out the recreational and 
nutritional values of a number of fish species not 
now considered desirable; and conversion of ‘busi- 
ness and industry production from areas of obvious 
surplus and low demand to areas of obvious supply 
deficiency (for example, motor homes and vacation 
trailers to bus fabrication) and from high-energy 
products to low-energy products (outboard engines 
from high to low horsepower). 


Donald W. Fisk, Senior Research Staff, The Urban 
Institute, urged that an agency in the Federal Gov- 
ernment take the lead in planning to meet impacts 
on urban populations. “It would be extremely useful 
to State and local government park and recreation 
agencies to have some idea of the potential impact 
of the energy crisis, first as to how it might affect 
the potential demand on their facilities and opera- 
tions and second as to how their operations might 
be curtailed as a result of the problem.” “It would 
be extremely helpful for local government to have 
some idea whether they are going to be able to get 
gas to mow their parks and clorine to add to their 
swimming pools this summer.” He urged government 
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recreation agencies to shift their programs to em- 


phasize recreation opportunities near the urban 
areas. 


Cary S. Shaw, Chairman, Washington Area Bi- 
cyclist Association, provided voluminous material 
on the effects of bicycle use on air quality and com- 
muter problems. He cited a survey conducted for 
the Environmental Protection Agency showing that 
of 500 motorists sampled in the Philadelphia area, 
32 percent would commute by bicycle if there 
were safe bike routes and secure parking. Bicycle 
commuting is best for short distances, 4-6 miles. 
Cycles traveling 12-13 miles per hour can travel 
the distance in less than 30 minutes, while average 
auto speed in traffic is 13 miles per hour. 


H. Harold Carter, Chief Aeronaut, A.C.E. Sport Balloons, 
Atlanta, Ga., rises above downtown Atlanta in his 65-foot 
hot air balloon. This flight was a promotion for Marietta 
Tower. Southeast Region, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
photo. 





Lonnie L. Williamson, Editor, Outdoor News Bul- 
letin, Wildlife Management Institute, reaffirmed 
statements that the importance of wildlife, timber, 
water, and other resources should receive adequate 
recognition from those responsible for setting 
priorities for use of available energy. Care should 
be exercised to assure that law enforcement and 
basic data collection functions of Federal and State 
governments are not impaired by lack of fuel. 


State and Local Governments 


David G. Talbot, State Parks Superintendent for 
Oregon, on behalf of the National Association of 
State Park Directors, urged that States and local 
governments be allowed to determine what will meet 
their needs best. Further, he suggested that officials 
at these levels take measures to assure that the 
public helps to decide what will be done and how 
it is to be done, Talbot provided a Policy Statement 
on the Energy Crisis and its Effect on Parks and 
Recreation as set forth by the Northwest State 
Liaison Officers meeting, Boise, Idaho, November 
29, for consideration by the Board of Directors of 
the National Association of State Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Liaison Officers at a meeting in New Orleans 
December 14-15. 


The statement, in part, is that: 


Of three basic components of recreation need (time, 
income, and mobility), only mobility is affected at 
present with the other two expected to be affected 
if our national economy suffers a recession. 


Changes in mobility trends will increase pressures 
on recreation service facilities within easy reach of 
where people live—close to urban centers. The more 


remote areas will continue to be used but at a much 
reduced rate. 


Park 2nd recreation professionals should take im- 
mediate steps to: 


Reduce nonessential energy uses in their programs. 
Consider ways and means of meeting the chang- 
ing needs of their recreation constituents in light 
of the energy crisis. Develop strong policy state- 
ments for their policy groups’ consideration, em- 
phasizing the expected critical need for more, not 
less, park and recreation services. 


State and Federal leaders should give priority in 
planning their acquisition/development programs 
towards providing adequate recreation opportunity 
in close proximity to cities and towns. 


The preservation of our natural and cultural heri- 
tage must not be forgotten. Such areas already 
under public protection must not be allowed to 
deteriorate. 


Ralph W. Abele, Executive Director, Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, stated: “In mid-November, the 
Fish Commission joined other State agencies with an 
energy conservation plan. We reviewed the routing 
of our fish stocking trucks; smaller trucks will be 
replaced with ‘mother trucks’ which can further re- 
duce the number of trips necessary to accomplish 
our stockings; the use of heavy equipment will be 
curtailed, at least until spring. Further, we will 
review priorities on the activities in all divisions and 
consolidate travel schedules of all Commission per- 
sonnel as well as institute cutbacks in thermostat 
settings, speed limits, and the use of lights. 


“Perhaps the most significant savings will be achieved 
from the implementation of our new stocking for- 
mula adopted in April of 1973. In determining the 
number of catchable trout to be stocked (within a 
county) the number of licenses sold within that 
country are given a ‘weight factor’ of 60 percent. 
The use of this formula will provide more recreation 
closer to the buyer’s home, and while it will require 
the use of more of our gasoline for the ‘Great White 
Fleet’ to get there, it will result in a saving at 
900,000-to-1 ratio of gasoline used by fishermen.” 


Jerry L. Gwaltney, Chief, Office of Recreation, 
Commonwealth of Virginia, stated that the parks 
and recreation professions are facing one of their 
greatest challenges. He urged professionals to band 
together to keep services open, to keep talking up 
recreation, to keep stressing the importance and 
need for parks and recreation and leisure services. 
“Every department and every locality must get busy 
and develop a priority plan and operating proce- 
dures,”’ he stated. The energy crisis means reducing 
work hours, redistributing school hours, cutting back 
work forces, and encouraging people to remain 
within their localities and off the highways. Because 
of the situation in which people will be placed, we 
must remember that parks, open space, and recrea- 
tion areas will be utilized a lot more during the 
energy shortage than ever before, he stated. He 
urged Statewide conferences to highlight the needs, 
encourage activities that promote nonconsumptive 
use, discourage recreational vehicie use, reduce arti- 
ficial lighting, start programs at earlier hours, ac- 
celerate weekend programming, cut back heat, cen- 
tralize activities, coordinate car pools and other 
transportation savings, shorten athletic schedules, 
and emphasize community-wide rather than city- 
wide or regional programs. Now is a time when 
major priority should be given to funding acquisi- 
tion, development, and programs at the local level; 
planning and developing comprehensive bicycle 
trails, and commuter routes, he stated. 


Chris T. Delaporte, Director of State Parks, Okla- 
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homa Tourism and Recreation Department, stated: 
“And what of the consequences? The obvious need 
for cut backs in energy consumption will affect each 
recreation activity, with direct action required to 
reduce the use of facilities and equipment requiring 
manufactured energy: transportation, heating, cool- 
ing, lighting, power, etc. Conditions can be expected 
to increase the use of local facilities, especially those 
within, or in close proximity to, urban areas. And, 
the probable need for expansion of mass transit 
systems, including provision for scheduled service 
to parks and recreation areas, may be anticipated. 


“The energy crisis will see a need to satisfy a 
pedestrian-oriented, resource-oriented, non-motorized 
society, calling for reevaluation of responsibility at 
Federal and State levels. As we seek to analyze our 
positions, to reassess our legitimate function, to de- 
termine the realities, one overriding need is appar- 
ent—the need to exhibit professionalism through 
disciplined processes.” 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Suggestions 
for Energy Conservation 


Washington Office Divisions and Regional Offices 
of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in January 
evaluated the impacts likely to be felt as a result 
of energy shortages. Many helpful hints how energy 
can be saved while still meeting outdoor recreation 


needs included these: 
Assessments of Impacts of the Energy Crisis: 


The energy crisis—replete with reduced fuel allo- 
cations, Sunday gasoline station closures, a 55 mph 
limit, and publicity about higher prices and a possible 
recession—is affecting recreation patterns and the 
recreation/resort industry. The situation is chang- 
ing rapidly as new forecasts, regulations and ‘data 
on fuel pricing and availability are announced. It is 
too early to determine how the recreation public will 
react, but some indications are available. It will take 
longer, cost more, and be uncertain for people to 
travel to recreation destinations. This situation 
should result in (1) a decrease in recreation at dis- 
tant parks, recreation areas and resorts, and (2) an 
increase in use of parks and attractions close to 
where people live. Higher unemployment, temporary 
layoffs, year round daylight saving time and possible 
four-day school and work weeks resulting from the 
energy crisis will further increase discretionary 
leisure time and use of close-in park areas. 


Urban parks and recreation departments have sel- 
dom been adequately funded for staffing, programs, 
Capital improvements, renovations and new acquisi- 
tions. To make matters worse, under this year’s fuel 
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allocations, most probably will have to take a dis- 
proportionate reduction so that basic police and 
fire services can be maintained. Moreover, some park 
agencies are now forced to purchase fuel from re- 
tail gas stations at over twice their budgeted price 
per gallon. 


As a first priority, urban park and recreation ad- 
ministrators are beginning to implement in-house 
energy conservation measures. The real test will 
come with the warmer months as people use nearby 
parks as never before. New funding for additional 
staffing, innovative programs, and a reorientation 
of many people’s perception of recreation will be 
necessary to cope with this increased local demand. 
It is time to think about new concepts of cooperating 
across jurisdictional lines, integrating programs, 
pooling available resources and informing legislators 
and governing bodies of needs and solutions. 


The private sector recreation industry, which is 
centered on distant resorts, recreation areas and park 
concessions, particularly those involving high energy 
uses such as ski areas and marinas, will be particu- 
larly hard hit. Coastal and mountain resort owners 
already are banding together to line up trains to 
areas like the Sierras and Monterey Bay and inten- 
sifying publicity campaigns to attract visitors. 


No one yet has specifics on how long the energy 
crisis will last, how great its impact will be and 
how people will shift their recreation patterns to 
cope with the restrictions it imposes. It is important 
that contingency plans be worked out now for meet- 
ing essential recreation needs. Flexibility is a key 
ingredient in making it all work. Living with the 
energy crisis raises several issues which are ad- 
dressed below. A compendium of energy conserva- 
tion measures either already being implemented or 
under consideration by park and recreation admin- 
istrators follow this general discussion. 


Budgets and Bond Issues—Federal, State and 
local park agencies have been preparing FY 75 
budgets and bond issues for some time. Most 
financial planning is based on traditional recrea- 
tion patterns. Budget levels, and particularly new 
bond issues, have evolved over years of careful 
planning, use of media and political compromises. 
Many fear that hesitation in order to revamp at 
this point might jeopardize their chances of getting 
approval of budgets and bond issues. 


With the anticipated declines in recreational use 
at remote parks, Federal and State agencies, the 
bulk of whose holdings are rural in nature, are 
wondering how they are going to get current an- 
nual budget levels approved for next year. Also, 
the possible fall-off of revenues for some operat- 





ing funds, as in the case of State fish and game 
departments supported by revenues from hunting 
and fishing license sales, may require emergency 
funding. The protection of land and biological 
resources still costs money even in times of low 
user activity or park closure. Most rural parks 
still need improvements to bring basic facilities 
up to standard. Many still contain facilities con- 
structed in the 1930’s during the Work Projects 
Administration Program. Continued and possibly 
expanded funding could be used to bring the 
parks up to standard and provide temporary job 
opportunities near distant resort areas whose 
economies may suffer considerably in the energy 
crisis. 


There are also Federal and State park areas with- 
in and adjacent to large population centers which 
will bear some of the brunt of the anticipated 
increase in local recreation demands resulting 
from the energy crisis. Urban regional, county and 
city park and recreation departments are going 
to need additional funding. Operating from a 
positive perspective, administrators of urban 
oriented parks can be building cases for supple- 
mentary appropriations, rather than cutbacks. 
Arguments can be based on the increase in dis- 
cretionary time, restriction on public travel, and 
the resultant increased visitor impact on close-in 
parks. Additional funding could also generate 
temporary job opportunities to relieve unemploy- 
ment in urban areas. 


New Programs—Programs, unlike acquisition and 
capital improvements, do not require much lead 
time and can rapidly be designed or modified to 
cope with a variety of recreation environments. 
Programs can be used dually to handle the anti- 
cipated increased recreation demand at urban 
parks this summer and to make staying near 
home more appealing to recreators. In rural park 
areas, programs can be devised to encourage 
longer visitor stays in one park and cut down on 
multi-destination recreation travel and the num- 
ber of round trips to parks. 


Major programs on the horizon, like the Amer- 
ican Revolution Bicentennial celebration, need to 
be re-scoped to respond positively to the energy 
crisis. 

Closures versus User Discretion—Public parks 
and recreation areas can be viewed as a public 
birthright, a reward for work toward the Gross 
National Product and an enrichment of the Amer- 
ican lifestyle. Closure of parks is negative and 
provides no incentive for economies in the use 
of fuel at home and on the job during the work 
week. With gas rationing and tax/price increases, 


closures may not be necessary. Closure should be 
a last resort and then only implemented on a 
selective basis. The individual should have some 
choice in how he wants to use his income and 
gas ration. 


Data to Base Decisions On—Much of the de- 
cision-making regarding parks and recreation has 
been in terms of how and where to spend dollars 
to provide recreation opportunities. With the 
energy crisis making itself felt, the criteria of the 
fuel and electricity consumption involved in rec- 
reation activity must be weighed along with dollar 
cost criteria. There may be cases where, despite 
the existence of funds and facilities, insufficient 
fuel is available for maintaining the same levels 
of operation. To provide a sound basis for making 
decisions on where energy can be served, data 
needs to be developed on the energy consumption 
of specific facilities and program activities and 
weighed against recreation hours or visitor days 
provided. Park and recreation administrators and 
planners need to know more about the possible 
trade-offs involved. Because of the wide range of 
circumstances involved, individual park and rec- 
reation departments will have to gather much of 
their own data. 


Most energy saving cutbacks are going to have 
some impact on the amount and quality of rec- 


reation opportunities available to the public. Indi- 
viduals and groups can be expected to vocalize 
their opposition to some cutbacks. It is important 
that park and recreation departments have good 
data to convince the public that those cutbacks 
are in the best interest of the public given the 
limitations imposed by the energy crisis. 


Use of the Media—Advertising media, used to 
push everything from travel to trail bikes, has 
sped the growth of energy consumptive pursuits. 
In an energy crisis, the media can now be used 
to help turn the public on to less energy con- 
suming recreation uses. The use of nearby park 
opportunities and mass transit can be promoted. 
Park departments, planners, concessionaires, pub- 
lic transit corporations and common carriers 
should be collaborating on advertising and public 
service announcements on new recreation per- 
spectives that will work in the energy crisis. 


Protection of Concessionaires—Traditionally, con- 
cessionaires have provided the more elaborate 
recreation services which the public sector has 
been unable or unwilling to finance. In many 
cases, the concessions make the public’s visit to 
parks more enjoyable. They are a park resource. 
Because they deal exclusively with visitor serv- 





Project Grow, an urban gardening project in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., provides family-centered recreation as well as fresh 
produce. Photo from Lake Central Region. 


ices and are dependent for their survival on sus- 
tained visitation to the parks, they will be sharply 
affected by the energy crisis. Concessionaires will 
need help. A new spirit of cooperation is neces- 
sary between park departments/superintendents 
and concessionaires in attracting a greater pro- 
portion of visitors by common carriers and chan- 
neling visitor use into low energy consuming 
activities, such as cross-country skiing, hiking, 
sailing and canoeing. 


Program Suggestions 
Stock urban park lakes with fish—this could be 
a cooperative program with State and local 
governments and conservation clubs and private 
recreation equipment interests (Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission developed a program to pro- 
vide fishing within 25 miles of all residents). 
Increase outdoor cultural events and interpre- 
tive programs within urban facilities. 
Encourage backyard and family stay-at-home 
activities—provide picnic game kits, activity 
literature and training. 
Utilize “roving leaders” to expand programs 
into new areas. 
Utilize more neighborhood facilities such as 
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school and church yards, vacant areas and pub- 
lic buildings. 

Utilize portable equipment (swimmobile, travel- 
ing Zoo, science wagon, showmobile) to expand 
programs to new areas. (Minneapolis has a 
variety of traveling cultural programs.) 
Construct community (or near by) ski and 
other sports areas with small scale tow and 
other necessary equipment. 

Begin or continue to plan and implement 
State and local bicycle systems. Utilize park 
road rights-of-way. 

Make use of parking lots as recreation areas 
during off hours and days. 

Close designated streets on given days and en- 
courage bicycle use. 
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. Develop an information exchange program for 
car pooling. 

. Temporarily use vacant areas and development 
sites for recreation prior to construction. 

. Reschedule appropriate outdoor recreation pro- 
grams to take advantage of daytime lighting. 


. Measure miles radius around urban areas and 


indicate the parks, recreation functions, his- 
torical and cultural areas and programs people 
of areas should attend. 

Work with American Youth Hostel Associa- 
tion to develop a system of inter-connected 
hostels. 

. Utilize utility rights-of-way for trails, gardening 
or other appropriate use. 

. Organize urban bicycling tours such as his- 
torical and architectural tours. 

. Organize innovative approaches to travel/rec- 
reation: Many types of travel are recreation. 
Tours could combine several forms of transport 
such as train, bus, foot, horseback, wagon 
trains, group cycle tours, canoeing, and family 
rafting on tame streams. 

. Capitalize on interpretation. Packaged wildlife/ 
waterfowl refuge tours, nature education, his- 
toric tours and others led by experts in the 
subject field. 

. Connect ‘trail systems with residential areas so 
cyclists and hikers can “go all the way under 
their own steam.” 


Coordination Possibilities 


. States can organize State outdoor recreation 
groups involving recreation managing agencies 
(Federal, State, local) to coordinate their ac- 
tivities. 
. State and city agencies can work more closely 
to assist each other in such issues as coordi- 
nated maintenance of park areas. Schedules and 
facilities can be coordinated so that activities 
can be offered within walking or cycling dis- 
tance of prime users. Exchange of personnel 
could facilitate better understanding of prob- 
lems and programs of each. 
. Devise State, local and private energy con- 
tingency plans to derive the best possible com- 
bination of areas, facilities, and services, tak- 
ing into account the known resources available. 
Encourage/arrange for mass transit satellite 
systems or reception centers to concentrate full 
train, bus, plane loads of people who recreate 
in a county, beach area, etc. 


Administrative Hints 


. Change opening and closing dates for hunting 
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and fishing seasons to avoid Sundays due to 
Sunday closing of service stations. 


. Delay development of facilities designed to 


accommodate high energy consumptive recrea- 
tion equipment use. 


. Increase acquisition and development of close- 


in river and lake access. 


. Lease farm lands close to urban areas for 


hunting and motorized recreation vehicle use. 
(State of Michigan has done this.) 


. Lower charges and other preferential treat- 


ment by buses and other mass transit services. 


. Analyze existing recreation facilities to deter- 


mine the energy cost per user. This could be 
used to make decisions regarding closures, 
reducing/ enlarging operating hours. - 

Develop and implement in-service training pro- 
grams to improve the efficiency of energy use. 
Require more area/facilities from residential 
developers for close-to-home recreation. 
Strengthen State assistance programs to local 
governments (State supplemental funds). 


. Institute new concepts of coordinating across 


jurisdictional lines, integrating programs, pool- 
ing available resources and informing legis- 
lators and governing bodies of needs and solu- 
tions. 


. Operating from a positive perspective adminis- 


trators of urban oriented parks can build cases 
for supplemental appropriations rather than 
cutbacks. 


. Hold board and public meetings close to public 


transit depots. Encourage and provide instruc- 
tions in meeting announcements regarding 
available public transport to the meetings. 


. Turn off office equipment when not in use. 


Revise training programs (decentralize, train 
people in the field) wherever possible to reduce 
travel. 


. Schedule “brainstorming” sessions periodically 


among staff to evaluate and develop new energy- 
Saving measures. 


. Shorten official lunch hour to make for shorter 


work and building plant operation days. 


. Use public transportation for business when 


possible. 


. Adjust working hours, if necessary, to take best 


advantage of daylight saving time and public 
transit schedules. 


. Give priority to new acquisitions of areas 


serviced by public mass transportation. 
Evaluate special use permit applications in 
terms of their implications on energy consump- 
tion. 


. Assure coordination of all bike trails so the 


needs of the commuter and recreationists are 
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met by a planned bikeway transportation sys- 
tem. 

Close parks or park operations causing com- 
petitive pressures on private facilities. 

Expand indoor recreation programs. Audubon 
type film and slide programs, improved museum 
programs, etc., could enrich available close-in 
outdoor recreation. Encourage commercial rec- 
reation owners to expand. 

Increase security and leadership to assure po- 
tential users that their safety and welfare are 
assured. 

Consider user charges for guaranteed times, 
improve/or expand. The fuel shortage could 
increase the income for golf, tennis, etc. 
Reevaluate acquisition and development pro- 
grams. Areas which were not viable a few 
months ago may now be top priority in view 
of the demand shift. 

Lower fees for carloads (emphasize the car 
rather than fee per person). 

Reduce fees for longer visits to the parks. 


Transportation Innovations 


Provide bus lanes on parkways on weekends. 
Equip buses/trains with provisions to transport 
bicycles and other recreation equipment. 
Arrange with local transit systems for park and 
recreation destination trips. 

Develop mass transit or non-motorized systems 
within management areas. 

Establish ticket system similar to Euro-Rail. 
A ticket from place A to B is good for two 
months, six months, etc., and can be used as 
often as desired during that period. The sys- 
tem could apply to any form of mass transpor- 
tation. 

Urge Amtrak, Trailways, Greyhound, etc., to 
establish new routes to special recreation areas 
and intercede on their behalf with energy allo- 
cation officials. 

Explore the possibility of park-recreation agency 
leasing or fare-guarantee arrangements to use 
idle rush-hour equipment or school buses on 
weekends to transport metropolitan area citi- 
zens to suitable outlying city, county, State or 
Federal recreation areas. 


Private Sector Suggestions 


Encourage group bus/train weekend or vaca- 
tion packaged tours including food, lodging, 
transportation. Coordinate with public and 
private park-recreation administrators to pro- 
mote those parks not presently served by mass 
transportation. 

Develop new spirit of cooperation between park 
agencies and concessionaires in attracting a 


greater proportion of visitors by common car- 
riers and channeling visitor use into low energy 
consuming activities. 

Pursue the possibility of recreation equipment 
rental concessions in public and private parks. 
Equipment rental for camping, ski-touring, 
snowshoes, rock climbing and hiking gear, non- 
power boats, bicycles, archery, etc., could be 
considered. 

Inventory industrial and private organization 
facilities which may be converted to part-time 
or full-time public recreation use. 


Promotional Aids 


Promote the use of existing lodge facilities as 
opposed to vehicular camping. 

Advertise to attract bus groups; give them spe- 
cial consideration where possible. 

Publicize availability of mass transit facilities 
serving recreation areas; also place advertising 
on the transit systems. 

Encourage commercial areas to limit advertis- 
ing to their region or State to reduce travel 
incentives. 


Operation and Maintenance Possibilities 


Adjust hours at areas based on use. 

Close or reduce hours of off-season camp- 
grounds using heated services. 

Replace use of equipment with manpower 
where appropriate. 

Close individual comfort stations in favor of 
one or a few central comfort stations. 


Reduce lighting where vandalism and security 
are not significant. However, lighting may 
lengthen use and reduce out-of-town travel. 
Combine work forces to eliminate unnecessary 
travel. 

Consider using bicycles/horses to replace 
motorized security patrols. 

Shut off air conditioning in cabins and de- 
partment cars. 

Meter lights at activity areas to eliminate 
wasted energy. 

Reduce hour/days that lakes are open for 
motorboat use. Alternate use of lakes for 
motor and non-motor activities. 

Restrict size of motors on State-owned lakes 
to 7% horsepower. 

Install time locks on neighborhood outdoor 
lighting facilities to insure cutoff. 

Defuse electrical services at facilities when pro- 
gram sites are not in use over an extended 
period of time. 

Split electrical service requirements at facilities 
where several activities are run through one 





panel such as activity areas and security light- 
ing. 

Debulb buildings by 20 to 35 percent. 
Eliminate all practice games which require 
lighting. 

Require independent organized groups, Little 
League, Pop Warner League, etc., to perform 
their own general maintenance. 

Close or restrict use of remote recreation areas 
except those served by public transportation. 
Establish reservation systems, including infor- 
mation on mode of transportation, for those 
desiring to use remote areas. Park opening 
would depend on a predetermined percent of 
reservations received. 

Restrict use of underutilized areas for a portion 
of a week. 

Avoid use of cars when 2- or 3-wheeled bikes, 
motorcycles, or horses will suffice. 

Review building design standards to insure 
effective energy conservation. 

Where possible, set up satellite ranger offices 
and maintenance yards to reduce driving be- 
tween park areas. 

Reduce garbage collection and hauling to a 
minimum on an as-needed basis. Consider 
bagging and storing until there is a full load 
to take to the dump. 

Buck up downed trees and vista-cleared trees 
for campfires to reduce campstove fuel con- 
sumption. 


Advise concessionaires and lessees to reduce 


non-essential lighting. 

Use school or industrial parking lots as staging 
areas for recreation trips by school bus. 
Winterize more close-to-home facilities for 
year-round use. 

Convert automobile loop campgrounds to walk- 
in/bicycle campgrounds with nearby equipment 
rental. 

Encourage experiments in low energy consump- 
tion power plants for park facilities such as 
windmills, solar cells and methane gas from 
sewage. 

Explore possibility of additional dry storage 
near boat launching areas to limit hauling 
boats each time they are needed. 

32. Provide areas for the public to leave their rec- 
reation vehicles at parks to avoid transporting 
them each time. Security must be provided. 

33. Save crankcase oil for recycling. 


Federal Outdoor Recreation Agency 
Contingency Plans 


As a result of Bureau of Outdoor Recreation dis- 
cussions with Federal agency representatives during 


the mid-December meetings, Director Watt on De- 
cember 27, 1973, requested contingency plans from 
seven Federal recreation agencies. 


The following paragraphs summarize Federal agency 
responses: 


National Park Service 


The energy crisis will have severe impacts on use 
of parks as over 90 percent of the park visitation is 
by private automobile. National Park Service is 
considering alternative transportation programs. The 
energy crisis will change visitor use patterns in 
areas which are in excess of 150 miles from urban 
centers, with mounting visitation in parks near 
urban areas. National Park Service contingency 
plans involve: (1) Promotion of longer visits to cer- 
tain remote areas; (2) increased development of 
parks and historic areas near urban centers; (3) 
promotion of low energy use accommodations such 
as hostels; (4) use of mass transit when possible; 
and (5) encouragement of activities such as hiking. 
biking, sail boating, horseback riding, and the like. 


Bureau of Reclamation 


Reclamation is prepared, if the need arises, to shift 
its programs to emphasize development and provide 
opportunities for full utilization of close-to-home 
reservoirs. Remote, scenic areas near mass transit 
systems may also be developed for high-intensity use. 


Bureau of Land Management 


The energy crisis will adversely affect public use of 
remote recreation areas. The Bureau will: (1) em- 
phasize low energy using activities; (2) encourage 
more efficient use of the national recreation resource 
lands; (3) and broaden the recreation experience 
available. Recreation development of areas near 
population centers will be emphasized. 


Forest Service 


The Forest Service has a range of actions which 
would be initiated as the energy situation warrants. 
These include: (1) Emphasis on hiking, biking, horse- 
back riding; (2) work with State and private sup- 
pliers to promote close-to-people facilities; and (3) 
devise user transportation systems which will con- 
serve fuel and move users to the facility such as 
pooling, charter arrangements, and the like. 


Corps of Engineers 

The Corps will monitor uses and operate existing 
recreation facilities at the levels necessary to meet 
public demand, based on changes in the energy 
crisis. Subject to budgetary limitations, the Corps 
will focus priorities on development of recreational 
facilities near urban areas. Approximately 34 of the 
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390 Corps lakes are located within 50 miles radius 
of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


Under current conditions, TVA does not foresee a 
lessening of recreational use and demand for op- 
portunities in the Tennessee Valley. However, they 
anticipate more activities closer to urban areas and 
shorter visitations. TVA plans to promote hiking, 
biking, and horseback riding, and sail boating on 
their lakes. They also will provide additional assist- 
ance to local interests who help to meet recreation 
demands. TVA is concentrating efforts near metro- 
politan areas, and emphasizing non-energy-consum- 
ing activities at their recreation demonstration area, 
Land Between The Lakes in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 


Urban refuges can expect increased demand for 
visitor uses as a direct result of the energy crisis. 
These increases could probably be accommodated 
through existing wildlife- and wildlands-oriented 
recreational activities if funds and manpower were 
specifically provided. Because of the unique char- 
acteristics of each refuge, detailed management and 
operational plans must be developed on an individual 
basis; however, it should be emphasized that no 
major changes in management and operational ob- 
jectives are planned. 


Initial Recommendations: Recreation/ Energy 
Crunch 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Director Watt on De- 
cember 27, 1973, reported to Secretary Morton on 
information gathered and steps taken to meet energy 
shortages affecting outdoor recreation. He listed 
six points upon which there had been virtually 
unanimous agreement during the meetings and in 
responses to requests for advice and counsel. These 
included: 


1. The Recreation Imperative: Recreation is a 
fundamental social necessity; both public and 
private recreation activities and enterprises 
must be supported by government policies and 
programs. 


Freedom of Choice: In our free society indi- 
viduals are entitled to use whatever energy is 
allotted to them as they see fit. This free choice 
is essential if a large portion of the recreation 
industry is to survive. Free choice is even more 
essential in satisfying the recreation needs of 
all the Nation’s citizens. 


Equal Recreation Industry Treatment: The 
$100 billion recreation industry provides 2.3 


million jobs. As an industry, it deserves exactly 
the same treatment during the energy crisis 
which other industries receive; no better, no 
worse. Arguments that energy must be pro- 
vided to preserve jobs apply equally to all 
segments. of the economy, including recreation 
business and industry. 


Urban Emphasis: Energy shortages will de- 
crease citizen mobility and increase the amount 
of leisure time available. This will require pro- 
vision of more recreation opportunities closer 
to population centers. 


Transportation Innovation: Efforts to increase 
transportation efficiency for both business and 
leisure time must be accorded the highest 
priority. 


Energy Conservation: A CONSERVATION 
ETHIC ON ENERGY UTILIZATION must 
become a primary goal of society; drastic re- 
versals in life styles and the economy are in- 
dicated; national policies and programs must 
lead the way. 


Watt also enclosed a list of facts which had evolved 
in the Bureau’s work with industries: 


Recreation Industry Profile 


The recreation and travel industries support millions 
of jobs throughout the Nation. In 1970, private em- 
ployment directly involved in serving tourism 
totaled more than 2.3 million persons; 3.1 percent 
of all private payrolls were for tourism. Rec- 
reational gas consumption is approximately 16.6 
percent of total consumption. On the other hand, 
gas and oil expenditures are only approximately 
5 percent of total recreation expenditures. The eco- 
nomic impact of a reduction in recreation or a 
change in patterns of recreation as a result of the 
energy shortage could be substantial; however, 
most recreation businesses feel it is too early to 
foretell their future. 


For some recreation industries, suffering from over- 
production, high interest rates, a credit crunch, and 
general public uneasiness with the overall economy, 
recreational participation this summer could be 
crucial. For other industries, sales continue to re- 
flect the increasing leisure needs of the American 
consumer. Following is a list of facts on certain 
recreation industries, showing existing or potential 
readustments which could affect the economy: 


1. The Recreation Vehicle camper industry grew 
to a $5 billion level in the early 1970's, had an- 
nual growths of 40 percent; in 1973 the industry 
had only a 3 percent growth and is facing up 





to a 50 percent drop in 1974. There are over 
23,000 Recreation Vehicle Dealers. Promo- 
tions of “10 Gallon Weekends” and other 
energy saving ideas are underway. 


. Kampgrounds of America has grown 20 per- 
cent annually, but they look for little if any 
growth in the future. The organization plans to 
concentrate on “destination” business rather 
than “transit” business. This could siphon off 
some pressure on Federal, State, and local 
park business. 


. Outdoor Recreation Resorts, Inc., also is con- 
centrating on recreation vehicle “destination” 
areas near urban centers, such as a new $20 
million cite near Fenton, Mich. 


. Winnebago Industries has reduced production 
from 600 units per week to 200, and has cut 
its 3,500-man work force in half. 


. Thetfold Corporation, which makes recreation 
vehicle toilet products, sales hit $22 million in 
1973; they look for a reduction to $17 million 
in 1974. 


. Chrysler Corporation is warehousing unneeded 
motorhome chassis supplies, converting some 
to other uses. 


. The Boating Industry Association reports 1973 


record boat sales of 800,000, worth over $4 
billion. Some 8.5 million boat owners use 
some 880 million gallons of gasoline annually. 


8. The National Association of Engine and Boat 


Manufacturers sees reduced sales in the future. 
This will affect 350,000 full-time and 100,000 
part-time employees. Some 80,000 of these 
workers are in the boat building end of the 
business. Others predict sales drops next year 
of 35 percent for outboard boats, 40 percent 
for inboards, and 10 percent for sail boats. 
Some dealers suffered 50 percent sales drops 
for November 1973 compared with November 
of 1972. Interestingly, luxury cruisers may con- 
tinue to sell, since many are not used exten- 
sively for cruising. 


. The National Ski Areas Association empha- 


sizes that its $2.5 billion, 600-member industry 
caters to 5 million skiers. Skiing supports 
hundreds of rural mountain counties. In Colo- 
rado, 195,000 persons work in the $225 million 
industry. Since 30 percent of ski resort revenues 
are generated on Saturdays and 40 percent on 
Sundays, the industry has major concerns 
about weekend bans on gasoline sales. They 
prefer rationing and free-choice individual use 
of gasoline available to him. The industry is 
actively promoting mass transport. 


. The International Snowmobile Industry Asso- 


ciation pointed out that only 1/12 percent of 
annual gasoline supplies are used by snowmo- 
biles. The industry grew in sales from 10,000 
in 1962 to 587,000 in 1972. Sales totaled over 
$1 billion and employment reached 100,000 
persons. Investment in plant exceeds $1 bil- 
lion. The Association will promote 10 percent 
savings in fuels used in snowmobiles. The in- 
dustry has determined that nearly half the per- 
sons trailering their machines over 5 miles 
from home for use could drive them closer to 
home. It will promote such use. 


. The Motorcycle Industry Council reports that 


some 10-15 million motorcyclists in the Nation 
ride 5.6 million machines. The industry em- 
ploys about 60,000 workers and has a $3 bil- 
lion market. About $2 billion of this is domes- 
tic. Estimated 1973 gas usage by motorcyclists 
was 206 million gallons for street use and 105 
million gallons for off-road use. 


Urban recreation often has its drawbacks. 
Photo by Cecil W. Stoughton, National Park Service. 





12. The American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association reports the industry’s greatest prob- 
lem is the fisherman’s needs for gasoline. These 
needs are approximately 1 percent of total 
domestic production of gasoline. Automobile 
transportation uses approximately 9/10 of 1 
percent, and fuel for boat propulsion approxi- 
mately 1/10 of 1 percent. The sport fisher- 
man’s catch of edible fishes is 93 percent of 
the commercial harvest, a very significant 
factor in fishing needs. 


THE ROLE OF NATIONAL 
PARKS IN THE 
ENERGY CRISIS 


National Park Service Director Ronald H. Walker 
on January 8, 1974, addressed a conference on 
“Tourism and the Energy Crisis” in Jackson, 
Miss. Excerpts from his address follow: 


In the National Park Service we have tried to think 
positively about the so-called energy crisis. I 
realize that unlike most others, we don’t have to 
show a profit for a group of stockholders. 
However, in my view, there may be some im- 
portant longer-range changes that may ultimately 
benefit parks, park users, and the way parks are 
used and enjoyed. 


Our obligation—with or without ample supplies 
of energy—is to conserve the natural and historic 
heritage of this Nation so that it may be enjoyed 
by this and future generations of Americans. 


I am sure that there are a few park superintendents 
who see in a reduced volume of visitors the 
chance to get at projects long deferred for lack 

of money and manpower. Projects that will help 
bring their parks back to the standard of excel- 
lence that is the hallmark of the National Park 
Service. 


We have grown tremendously in the last decade. 
We acquired 79 new areas. Our visitation went 
up about 100 percent. Many of those new areas 
are not now up to standard. One of my primary 
objectives as Director is to make sure that 
they meet the standard—and soon. 


But, like everything else, parks don’t exist in a 
vacuum. I know full well that many communities 
depend on parks to generate the tourism revenue 
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National Park Service Ranger copes with traffic-logged park. 
National Park Service Photo. 


that is the difference between economic success 
and failure. Many private facilities were developed 
to meet the needs of National Park visitors. So 

I want to go on record by stating that the 
National Park Service is not going to sit back 
just doing its own thing and let the rest of the 
Nation take care of itself. 


We will take every opportunity to catch up on 
the work backlog. But we will also do everything 
we can to help maintain a viable tourism 
industry in this country. 


In my first year as Director I spent about 40 
percent of my time in the parks—getting to know 
them and getting to know the very dedicated park 
personnel who run them. I think we have about 
the most dedicated, enthusiastic and energetic 
employees in government. And if there are solu- 
tions to some of these new energy related problems 
we are going to find them. 


Now let’s get down to a few cases: 


There are indications that some of our more 
remote parks will suffer more decline in visitation. 
How much we don’t know. 


But it seems equally obvious that other parks— 
those parks close to large population centers— 
will see sizeable visitation increases. 


And I am sure that those parks in or near large 








cities will be positively flooded with visitors. 

I am sure that many Americans do not realize 
that there are 200 National Park System areas 
located within 100 miles of a metropolitan area. 
These are areas that can—and will—be visited 
with less than a tankful of gas. 


So, while there may be some reduction at places 
like Yellowstone I suspect that Yosemite and 
Great Smoky Mountains—both close to large 
population centers—may hold their own or even 
increase. The C & O Canal outside Washington, 
Cabrillo National Monument in San Diego and 
Independence National Historical Park in Phila- 
delphia will see more visitors than they have 
ever seen before. 


Just recently I participated in a land transfer 

in New York City, one of the development steps 
for creation of Gateway National Recreation Area. 
This new area in New York Harbor is a timely 
development, providing a close-to-home recreational 
opportunity for more than 20 million urban 
dwellers. We have a similar development in the 
Golden Gate National Recreation Area in San 
Francisco. 


These, and other close-in areas, can be visited by 
existing and traditional transportation systems. 


I think we will be looking backwards to the 
revival of old transportation traditions in the other 
parks as well. 


Last summer my family and I spent some time— 
a wonderful time—in Grand Canyon National 
Park. Right in the middle of the visitor service 
complex stands the railroad station. It is now used, 
I was told, to receive only an occasional freight 
shipment. 


Many other parks have similarly good rail con- 
nections. I hope that Mr. Lombardi of Amtrak 
may be able to give us an encouraging word on 
the revitalization of these facilities. 


It is interesting to note that in Los Angeles, where 
a great many of our visitors to all western parks 
live, efforts have begun to promote travel by 
public transportation. 


For example, an article in the December edition 
of Los Angeles magazine says that new Amtrak 
package tours reveal “how old-fashioned and 
leisurely a winter vacation really can be.” This 
would certainly apply to summer as well. 


“Gas shortages,” says the magazine, “could bring 
back a long ago era of visiting Yosemite by 


public transportation—this winter by Greyhound” 
from Los Angeles. 


We are also considering encouraging concessioners 
in parks to promote package tours that would 
feature public transportation to the park, chartered 
bus service to points of visitor interest in the park, 
and which would encourage non-consumptive 
activities such as cross-country skiing, nature hikes 
and the like. 


In Washington, D. C., rather than trying to dis- 
courage travel to Shenandoah National Park, for 
example, we are studying how National Capital 
Parks can best promote events and experiences 
within urban area parks which should tempt many 
people to stay home and get many of the same 
experiences they would otherwise have to drive 
three or four hours for. We would like to provide 
an alternative to travel rather than just saying 
“don’t” when perhaps most people can’t anyway. 


Why not try to turn what seems to be a negative 
situation into something which is really positive? 


There are many ways we can help save gasoline 
for visitors once they get to the parks, or even 
before they get there. Our campsite reservation 
program—just completing its first year trial run— 
could help avoid gas wasting trips to camp- 
grounds already full. Likewise, it could avoid trips 
from campground to campground seeking space 
for the night. 


We are considering other types of advance re- 
servation for all kinds of facilities that would help 
eliminate needless travel within the parks. 


Most parks close to urban areas do a lot of 
week-end business. On week-ends most urban 
transit companies have most of their equipment 
standing idle. Why couldn’t these buses be used to 
get people to and from parks within 100 miles 

of the city? 


If concessioners in the parks could be encouraged 
to rent camping equipment we could eliminate the 
need of a car to carry tents, stoves, etc., and 
encourage further use of mass transit to the parks. 


We could also increase the availability of rental 
bikes, horses, canoes, and other energy savers. 


This list is almost endless and we are continuing 
to develop it as fast as we can. 


I am convinced that a very positive development 
to come from the energy crisis—an opportunity if 
you will—will be a change in the way people 
look at and enjoy the parks. 





For many years many thoughtful rangers and 
park superintendents have felt that too many people 
are so tied to a schedule of 500 miles a day that 
they never take time to really look at the park 
they happened to be in. Some stop only long 
enough to buy a scenic post card for their scrap- 
book. As in most things in life you get out of 
parks what you put into them. 


The automobile is a great vehicle to get you to a 
park, but it can be a prison once you get there. 
Maybe now instead of trying to visit six or 

eight parks in a three week vacation, the vacationing 
American may have to spend most of his time in 
one or two. And believe me there is a quality 
experience away from the highway. 


I think in this area all of us have much to learn 
from the younger generation. In most of the parks 
I have visited, especially out west in Grand Canyon, 
Yosemite, Yellowstone, Grand Teton, young 
people are there in ever growing numbers 
traveling by motorcycles, hitchhiking, walking. 


They want to get out of suburbia. They want a 
park experience, a wilderness experience. And to 
them the trailer filled campsites in the parks aren’t 
much different from the environment they are 
getting away from. Most of them feel that with 
the pop-up, fold-out, walk-in luxury of some 
styles of modern camping that we are bringing 
with us the very things we seek to leave behind 
when we go out to “get away from it all” in the 
parks. 

So they are moving out, moving back into the 
pristine back country areas, camping out and 
hiking and leaving their mechanized transportation 
behind. Now comes the energy crisis and a lot of 
us “older folks” are going to have to follow their 
lead. We’re going to have to hoof it, too. I 
remember last September a travel writer on the 
porch of the Jackson Lake Lodge pointing up at 
the Tetons and asking, “Do people go into those 
mountains?” Many of us don’t know what’s out 
there beyond those parking lots. The kids come 
back and say, “Don’t worry. Try it. You'll like it.” 
I think we will. 


Parents of‘ the younger generation today didn’t 
have the affluence or the free time in their youth 
to get away and do the things the kids are doing 
today. A lot of it is new to us. We’ve even heard 
the 3-day weekend is just around the corner. 


We all may soon have more recreation time. 


People are going to find it difficult to transport all 
the comforts of home to the park campground. 
They are going to realize soon, I think, that 

they aren’t getting away from anything. 
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A mini-bus carries tourists through Mesa Verde National 
Park. National Park Service Photo. 


To really get away then they are going to have to 
venture further than that 100 yard perimeter of the 
parking lot back into the woods where they can 
not only have a wilderness experience but a 
recreational experience as well. With a little 
education on wilderness hazards most anyone can 
feel comfortable on back country trails. 


So maybe, in still another way, this energy 
shortage will prove to be a blessing in disguise. 
To say nothing of the exercise most of us need, 
we may find a whole new world out there. 


Even in the most beautiful of parks there is a 
limit to how far you can walk. Fortunately the 
Park Service has already done a lot of work on 
people movers in the parks. 


Once you get to Yosemite, for example, you can 
park your car for the duration of the stay. A free 
shuttle bus will take you all around the valley. 


Horses and bikes are available, too. Similar buses 
are now in operation at Everglades, Mount 





McKinley, Mesa Verde, in Washington, D. C., 
Lyndon Johnson Birthplace in Texas and will 
begin operation this Spring along the south rim of 
the Grand Canyon. 


We have already selected 21 parks where shuttle 
bus service can be established in a short 
time with reasonable effort and cost. 


There will be many new worlds for a lot of people 
because of the energy crisis. We are now faced 
with a lot of crash projects because as a Nation 
we have developed some lazy energy habits we 
will now have to shed. I hope that we will develop 
a little more foresight as well. 


And, I would like to point out that some of the 
Nation’s leaders were giving us warning of what is 
to come. Back on June 4, 1971, for example, 
President Nixon warned the Nation that just 
because we had been able to double our energy 
consumption in the past 20 years, we could not 
assume “that sufficient energy will always be 
readily available.” Not many of us listened. 


I hope people are listening now. For those who 
hope to continue to enjoy the Nation’s heritage of 
parks and historic sites I would like to sum up 

and suggest the following: 


1. Trains, buses, and planes go to or near 
many National Park Service areas. 


There are 298 areas in the National Park 


System; one or more probably close to your 
home. 


Seeing one park well is better than 
superficial visits to several. 


Tours, car pooling, and charter buses can 
help you get there. 


Once in a park, mass transit, the bicycle and 
footpower can help you get around. 


I am sure that American ingenuity will come up 
with even more ways to get to the parks. And I 
am positive that whichever park you get to we will 
be ready to help you enjoy the experience, to 
learn from it and to be a better person and better 
American because you have been there. 


In the natural parks where nature both teaches 
and inspires or in historical areas where the 
strength of a Nation passes from generation to 
generation the National Park Service wants to 
share the national birthright with all. 


A Federal Energy Office Evaluation 


In late February 1974, the Federal Energy Office 
released a report entitled “Sensitivity of the Leisure- 
Recreational Industry to the Energy Crisis,” a con- 
tract study by Booz, Allen and Hamilton of Washing- 
ton, D. C. The study evaluated 10 major categories: 


Home activities; local non-sports; local sports; spec- 
tator sports; winter sports; water sports; camping, 
hunting, fishing, and other outdoor sports; traveling; 
resorts, second homes, and recreation vehicles; and 
miscellaneous. 


The leisure-related industries account for an esti- 
mated $60 to $125 billion of personal expenditures 
each year out of the current total of approximately 
$725 billion, and employ approximately 10 to 15 
percent of the total labor force, the report states. 
With 7 to 10 million people employed, a decrease 
in revenues could have a significant impact on na- 
tional unemployment. 


Data gathered indicates shifts toward regionalization 
of leisure-related activities are likely to occur and 
substitutions of one activity for another at lesser 
distances from home are likely to occur. Segments 
of the industry most likely to be adversely impacted 
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by energy shortages include ski operations and 
manufacturing, boat operation and manufacturing, 
travel service operations, and recreation vehicle 
manufacturing. The study found Florida especially 
sensitive to loss of travel revenue. Nevada, Maine, 
Hawaii, and Vermont are heavily dependent upon 
the leisure-related industries. In California, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, travel is not 
a major contributor to gross State product because 
they are major industrial centers. 


The study recommends further in-depth data analy- 
sis, Surveys to project participant responses, and case 
study assessments of selected leisure-related indus- 
tries and regions. 


Actions Around the Nation 
Federal Actions 


Many interests around the country found that the 
scarcity of information on the extent and probable 
duration of the energy crunch hampered their 
planning and action programs. In many instances, 
leaders took a wait-and-see approach, striving for 
flexibility to shift their reactions to meet the chang- 
ing situation. 


Reports coming to the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, however, revealed a number of interesting ap- 
proaches. Some of these include: 


An Energy-Recreation Task Force: 


The South Central Region of the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation formed a Recreation-Energy Task 
Force. The group mailed newsletters to newspapers 
in the 5-State region requesting public suggestions 
on new approaches, practices or ideas for conserving 
critical fuel supplies while continuing public and 
private recreation programs. 


Other Task Force activities included appearances on 
radio and television talk shows, 30-second public 
service announcements in both English and Spanish 
to be used on radio stations, letters to 784 Chambers 
of Commerce and 76 Councils of Government, hints 
to State Liaison Officers to the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, and letters to 74 conservation groups 
and to offices of the six Federal land managing 
agencies. 


On January 18, 1974, the regional staff met with rec- 
reation vehicle dealers and campground owners to 
discuss energy shortage impacts. The major feed- 
back received was that all interests are being affected 
by the situation. Dealers reported no orders and 
campground operators were losing business. 


Some of the chief concerns and suggestions sur- 
faced at the meeting include: 
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“50-50 weekends” would conserve fuel but would 
hurt campgrounds that cater to transients—those 
located along interstates but not near cities. 


States should be certain that all campgrounds are 
listed in travel directories. 


Federal highway regulations hurt campground 
owners when they forbid advertising signs along 
highways. Highway beautification codes should 
be relaxed. 


Many news media are releasing negative state- 
ments not supported by facts. These scare people 
out of traveling. In many areas of the country, 
there is no shortage of fuel. Everyone should ad- 
vertise this fact and stop negative statements in 
the press. 


Get the government out of the oil business. Do 
not stifle free enterprise. Let prices rise to clear 
the market. Let competition regulate price. 


When or if rationing comes, do not limit the 
valid life of coupons. If a man wants to take a 
vacation, he should be able to skimp and save 
coupons for several months to use them on a 
vacation. Proposed 60-day life span of coupons 
would prevent this. 


Develop nuclear power. It is possible to anchor 
a submarine off a coastal city and use nuclear 
power to generate enough electricity to support 
a population of 10,000. Push for development of 
nuclear power plants. 


Bicycling is a Popular Solution 


Many sources suggested bicycling for recreation and 
for transportation as a means for meeting the energy 
shortage. 


More than 200 park and recreation professionals, 
organization representatives, and interested individ- 
uals attended a symposium on “Bicycling in the 
Rural and Urban Environment” at Lansing, Mich., 
in early January. The meeting was sponsored by the 
Lake Central Region of the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, Michigan’s Department of Natural Re- 
sources, and the Michigan Recreation and Park 
Association. Sessions included “Bikeways: Their 
Planning, Design, and Operation,” “Administrative 
and Safety Aspects of Bicycling,” and “Existing and 
Potential Sources of Financial Assistance for Bike- 
way Development.” Limited copies of the proceed- 
ings are available from Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, 3853 Research Park Drive, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48104. 


Along this same line, the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund administered by the Bureau of Outdoor 
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The Chicago School of Architecture Foundation gives guided 
tours of Chicago that prove to the urban resident that walk- 
ing in the city can truly be a recreational experience. 
Photo, The Chicago School of Architecture Foundation. 


Recreation has financed numerous bikeway projects 
throughout the country. Bikeways will continue to 
be financed as long as project applications conform 
with the needs of State Comprehensive Outdoor Rec- 
reation Plans. 


This funding is restricted by law to projects benefit- 
ing public outdoor recreation, but the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1973 provides welcome financing 
for bikeways to be used for both recreation and 
transport. Basically, the Act states that: 


1. Up to $40 million per year with a $2 million 
limit to each State may be used from the High- 
way Trust Fund for “development and improve- 
ment” of bicycle transportation facilities, in- 
cluding paths, lanes, traffic control devices, 
shelters, and parking, and pedestrian walkways. 
Such facilities must be in conjunction with 
Federal aid highways, primary, secondary, and 
urban but not interstate, or with Federal proj- 
ects on public lands and forests. 


2. The construction of these bicycle/pedestrian 
improvements is discretionary with the State 
or land-managing agency concerned. 


The improvements are cost-shared at a ratio 
of 70 percent Federal to 30 percent State funds. 
Funds for bicycle/pedestrian projects are de- 
ducted from each State’s highway appropria- 
tion. 


Bicycle/ pedestrian facilities need not be on high- 
way rights-of-way to qualify for funding. They 
should, however, be in conjunction with them. 


The use of facilities by motorized vehicles is 
prohibited with the exception of snowmobiles 
“when snow condition or State or local regula- 
tion permits.” 


Routes must be in accordance with an “over- 
all” plan which assures safety and continuity. 


The Southeast Regional Office of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation reports: 


The bicycle may offer recreation planners a 
viable alternative to motorized means of provid- 
ing personal transportation. 


We must devise means to salvage as much value 
from our existing recreation facilities as possible 
while cooperating to satisfy overall energy needs. 


The problem of course, is that the main energy 
expenditures come in getting to the facility rather 
than using the facility. The bicycle is one of the 
most efficient vehicles for relatively short dis- 
tances. For example, a bicyclist traveling at 12 
miles per hour uses only 97 BTU’s per passenger 
mile; a pedestrian uses 500 BTU's per passenger 
mile walking at 2.5 miles per hour. With the aid 
of the bicycle, man’s energy consumption for 
walking a given distance is reduced by about 
one-fifth, making the cyclist number one in effi- 
ciency rating among moving creatures and ma- 
chines. The bicyclist, traveling at 12 miles per 
hour, is reaching the equivalent of 1,000 passen- 
ger miles per gallon of petroleum fuel. By taking 
advantage of this basic superiority of the bicycle, 
the actual “energy costs” of the operation of many 
facilities can be reduced. 


Carpooling Systems Designed to Help 


The U. S. Department of Transportation’s Federal 
Highway Administration since 1968 has been en- 
couraging the use of carpools. Stated as an effort 
to ease air pollution from automobiles, the program 
now fits right into the efforts to reduce fuel use. 
Tabbed the Computerized Carpool Matching Pro- 
gram, the system currently serves 125 groups around 
the Nation. Further information may be obtained 
from Federal Highway Administration, Department 
of Transportation, Washington, D. C. 20590. 
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Another similar program has been released by the 
Bureau of the Census under the title, CARPOL. 
This system, also computerized, is in use in Los 
Angeles County and the City of Baltimore. Details 
are available from Users’ Service Staff, Data User 
Service Office, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D. C. 20233. 


Other Federal Approaches 


The Departments of Agriculture and the Interior 
began reallocating parking spaces in Washington, 
D. C., so that a G.S.-2 clerk with three friends car 
pooling could outrank a G.S.-15 who drives to work 
alone. With the exception of agency heads, car 


pools are to get first claim on employee parking 
spaces. 


The Bureau of Mines of the Department of the In- 
terior reports that explosive methane gas that in the 
past has been removed from coalbeds to make min- 
ing safer is being distributed for the first time 
through a commercial gas pipeline to supply safe, 
clean energy. 


National Park Innovations 


Methods of providing high quality experiences for 
visitors to the national parks, monuments, historic 
sites, seashores, and lakeshores are being found and 
rapidly developed, despite the obvious necessity for 
curtailing energy consumption. 


National Park Service Director Ron Walker states 
that the average visitor to the park will stay longer 
in one park than he did before high prices and 
shortages made gasoline such an important factor. 
Ninety percent of park visitors came to the parks 
by auto in past years and this is expected to decline 
only slightly despite efforts to link the parks to rail- 
way excursions. Amtrak package tours now include 
combination rail-bus tours to Glacier, Mount 
Rainier, Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone, and Monte- 
zuma Castle. Thirty-seven other parks are within 50 
miles of an Amtrak station, but National Park Serv- 
ice finds that the link between the railroad station 
and the park is missing. 


Park visitors come in autos but their cars should 
remain in a parking lot while they are in the park. 
Steps being taken by National Park Service to pro- 
vide public transportation include: 


Mini-trains in Mesa Verde, Grand Canyon, Ever- 
glades, and Yosemite. 


Horsedrawn vehicles to transport visitors to vari- 


ous parts of the Lyndon B. Johnson National 
Historic Site in Texas. 


Boats to transport visitors to and from Rattle- 


snake Island on Fort Matanzas National Historic 
Site in Florida. 


A fleet of pre-1937 vintage buses refurbished to 
provide bus service to visitors on the narrow road 
from Lake McDonald to Logan Pass in Glacier 
National Park. 


A free shuttle bus for visitors from town out to 
Dinosaur National Monument on the Utah and 
Colorado border. 


Vans now transport visitors from an outside point 
into and through the Carl Sandburg Home Na- 
tional Historic Site in North Carolina; a similar 
service makes access to Point Reyes National 
Seashore in California considerably less energy- 
consumptive. 


An electric bus has been purchased for experi- 
mental use in Washington, D. C., this coming 
summer. Present plans call for testing the pollu- 
tion free vehicle on the National Capital Parks- 
Interior Department shuttle which is not avail- 
able to the general public. After experience, Na- 
tional Park Service will decide whether to use the 
electric vehicle in the Washington area interpre- 
tative program. 


In historic Harpers Ferry National Historical 
Park, Md.-W. Va., the National Park Service has 


Photo by Fred R. Bell, National Park Service. 
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begun collection of trash from litter barrels along 
the restored streets with a team of horses and a 
wagon. Director Walker points out that the horses 
use none of he scarce petroleum products and lend 
a bit of realism to the scene of pioneer days. 


Parks, Arts, 
and Leisure 


The National Park Service continues to enhance its 
interpretive programs through use of the arts. The 
Service has considerable experience in activities that 
encourage people to understand their culture, pre- 
serve their heritage, and participate in the arts as 
recreation. Those activities range from the already 
famous Wolf Trap Farm Park for the Performing 
Arts at Vienna, Va., to interpretive dance perform- 
ances at Fort Point in San Francisco, opera per- 
formances on the rim of the Grand Canyon, and the 
introduction of an artist-in-residence at the Cape 
Cod National Seashore. The experience the National 
Capital Parks Region has gained in urban arts pro- 
gramming through “Summer in the Parks” will be 
particularly useful if recreation close to home in- 
creases as expected. 


During the past 2 years, the National Park Service, 
the National Recreation and Park Association, and 
the National Endowment of the Arts have harnessed 
their expertise for the Parks, Arts, and Leisure Proj- 
ect to examine the relationship of the arts to park 
and community recreation programs. A_ national 
conference and 10 regional meetings were held 
to take advantage of the surging interest in the arts 
and to bring together artists and park administrators 
at the State and local levels. One of the results is 
the publication, “Arts in Park and Recreation Set- 
tings,’ which describes the project, case studies, and 
a checklist of resources. It is available from National 
Recreation and Park Association, 1601 N. Kent 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22209, for $1, plus 50 cents 
postage and handling charge. 


Marine Advisory Services 


Local elements of the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration’s Marine Advisory Service 
are seeking to assist pleasure boatmen and commer- 
cial fishermen. For example, the New York State 
Sea Grant Advisory Service has distributed to ma- 
rine operators suggestions on how they might en- 
hance their operations in an energy-short period. 
Also, the New York Service has given wide dis- 
tribution to a recreational boating industry data 


sheet developed by the National Association of En- 
gine and Boat Manufacturers. The University of 
California’s Marine Advisory Program has sub- 
mitted information on the needs of the State’s party- 
boat fleet to the State Cooperative Extension news- 
letter on energy conservation. 


From the States 


Colorado. With a 20 percent cut already announced 
for Colorado’s Fish Hatcheries by its major oil sup- 
plier for 1974, changes in Colorado’s fish stocking 
plans for the coming summer seem inevitable. 


The Division expects to equal last year’s fish pro- 
duction of 1.8 million pounds in its hatcheries and 
rearing units. However, there will be at least 20 
percent less gas available for stocking. 


Further compounding the dilemma is the fact that 
the gas supplier has announced that each hatchery’s 
annual allotment will be delivered monthly in 12 
equal portions. Since the hatcheries have to take 
the monthly delivery or lose it, probably a reduc- 
tion greater than 20 percent will be experienced. 
None of the hatcheries has facilities to store much 
more than a month’s supply of gas; and there is not 
much call for gas for stocking purposes during 
winter months. 


Streams to be stocked in Colorado in 1974 total 
about 2,200 miles, down from last year’s 3,200 
miles. This drop was caused by the refusal of private 
landowners along 1,000 miles of streams to sign 
agreements with the Colorado Division of Wildlife 
to open their stretches of stream to public fishing. 
An inadequate supply of gas this summer will cause 
the Division to evaluate even further the 2,200 miles 
of widely dispersed stream and drop some from 
the stocking schedule, treating them as wild trout 
waters. 


Some State wildlife and fisheries operations buy 
fuel from retail outlets, not through a central dis- 
tributor. This means that they have to face lines at 
filling stations like the individual citizen. 


Idaho. Steven Bly, Director of the Idaho Department 
of Parks and Recreation, predicts that the energy 
crisis will cause people to slow down and redirect 
their time, seeking new avenues for use of leisure 
time. Some of the positive results will be more bike- 
ways and trail systems, more city recreation pro- 
grams, and accelerated development of parks near 
urban centers. He foresees motorists remaining in 
their home states next summer for recreation and 
vacation periods. The increased in-State use may 
offset losses of out-of-State visitors. 


Florida. The Governor’s Office has established a 
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task force on energy; the Department of Commerce 
has begun a weekly Energy Newsletter. 


The Bureau of Planning and Grants of the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources has engaged in monitor- 
ing participation rates to determine effects of the 
shortage. Based upon December data, general user 
rates are off 5 percent and camping 15 percent. No 
modification of the State’s program of tourism 
encouragement was planned by January 1974. 


Georgia. The State has taken a number of steps to 
deal with the energy crisis. Besides the establishment 
of a State Fuel Allocation Office, the Governor's 
Science Advisory Council has been assigned respon- 
sibility for investigating effects of energy shortages 
on the State’s economy. 


The Department of Natural Resources has dele- 
gated its special projects section to review energy- 
related legislation affecting recreation, to handle in- 
quiries, and to provide staff with information re- 
garding the effects of the crisis. State parks have 
been ordered to use vehicles only when necessary 
and to double up passengers on trips outside the 
parks. All State park operations buildings have been 
closed for the off season. Camping areas have been 
limited to only one open area per park; park secur- 
ity lights have been turned off with the exception 
of certain sensitive areas. 


Illinois. Recognizing that the energy emergency will 
have an impact on patterns of recreation participa- 
tion, the Illinois Department of Conservation is 
preparing a study of effects on State park attend- 
ance and use. 


Maine and Vermont. Two New England States have 
formulated innovative plans which combine rail- 
road lines with recreation and tourism. Maine’s Bi- 
centennial Plans include passenger train service, 
“Maine Train °76,” along the coast. As envisioned, 
Maine Train will provide passenger service from 
Portland to Rockland offering summer vacationers 
an alternative to the highways for viewing the pic- 
turesque Maine coast. Trains will stop in towns 
along the route with walking tours arranged to 
cover the best local stops, museums, and cultural 
attractions. 


Vermont also plans train service for visitors with a 
proposed loop around the State combined with stop- 
overs in a number of towns and scenic areas. Side 
trips to a variety of interest points will be tied into 
the railroad loop. 


Maryland. In an effort to conserve heating fuels, the 
Maryland Park Service of the Department of Na- 
tural Resources closed seven State park camping 
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areas for the first three months of 1974. Camp- 
grounds that could be reached from metropolitan 
areas with a tankful or less gasoline were left open. 


Massachusetts. In a program modeled after a World 
War II counterpart, Governor Francis W. Sargent 
opened 300,000 acres within 29 State parks, forests, 
and other reservations to the public for the re- 
moval of firewood. Permits were issued at partici- 
pating reservations. Cost of wood for non-commer- 
cial uses was $2 per cord, with a 3-cord limit. 


The Massachusetts Legislature also passed two 
transportation bills which stress mass transit or 
commuter rail systems. The legislation provides for 
funding of regional commuter rail services and 
allows communities outside the Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority to use highway moneys for 
these non-highway purposes. 


North Carolina. Because of the reduction in avail- 
able fuel for travel to recreation facilities, the Gov- 
ernor’s Office has stepped up the State’s Recreation 
Areas Program. State Recreation Areas, located in 
or near major concentrations of population, are 
being used to develop increased service capacity on 
areas requiring minimum fuel to get to the facility. 
The areas are located on lands not now of high 
value but capable of intensive development for a 
wide variety of recreation opportunities. 


Ohio. The State of Ohio has initiated a study of the 
effects of energy shortages on recreation. As part 
of its statewide comprehensive outdoor recreation 
planning process, the State applied for and received 
a $10,500 Land and Water Conservation Fund grant 
to assist in financing the study. Data on outdoor 
recreation activity of Ohio citizens will be collected 
and analyzed this spring and summer. The results 
will be compared with similar information collected 
during 1973. 


South Carolina. The State has launched a campaign 
to encourage South Carolinians to visit State Parks. 
The State also is urging local bicycle and walking 
trails, development of additional local recreation 
programs, and promoting a “re-creation” theme as a 
positive step to refresh minds and bodies during 
the energy crisis. 






Virginia. On the promise that a park can serve more 
people on less energy than any other facility, mass 
transit to parks and recreation areas, and car pools 
are being encouraged in Virginia. Ben Bolen, Com- 
missioner of the Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development, Division of Parks, recom- 
mends a public education campaign to encourage 
people to engage in energy-conserving activities. 


Primitive camping, group involvement such as group 
hikes, bike-a-thons and other activities, “bike rather 
than motor,” “sail and paddle, rather than use a 
motor boat,” and other activities with low energy 
requirements are being promoted. 


Wisconsin. Governor Patrick J. Lucey’s Advisory 
Committee on Energy Impacts on Northern Wis- 
consin recently reported: 


How Serious is the Problem for 
Recreation-Tourism? 


This question proved to be most elusive for the 
committee. A number of factors operated to make it 
difficult to determine precisely the effect of the 
energy crisis on recreation-tourism. In contrast, it is 
somewhat easier to assess the impact on small manu- 
facturing businesses. 


The impact of the energy crisis on recreation busi- 
nesses is spotty. Ski hill operators and the larger 
resorts report little or no decline in business, while 
many smaller businesses which depend heavily upon 
tourism report that the impact is far more severe. 
This appears particularly true of those located in 
less populated areas. These include many restaurants, 
motels, snowmobile dealers and small retail and 
service businesses which rely heavily on year-round 
cottage owners and other tourists. In many in- 
stances, industry leaders recognize what the present 
impact is, and appear to be taking certain action to 
remedy the situation. 


Steps Taken at the Local Level 


In the Atlanta, Ga., area one small community is 
constructing a bicycle race track with spectator 
stands for several hundred people but no auto 
parking spaces—just a great number of bicycle park- 
ing racks. 


Los Angeles eliminated outdoor sports lighting from 
9 p.m. to 5 a.m. at 125 city recreation and park 
department facilities. 


King County, Wash., has set aside two 20-acre sites 
to lease as garden plots. Popularly known as the 
“Pea Patch Program,” plans are to lease 400-foot- 
square patches to individuals or groups. 


Milwaukee plans its operations in three phases, if 
energy shortages require. Phase I includes those 
things that can be done within total operations 
without closing recreation centers and facilities, 
such as adjusting hours, and changing staffing levels. 
Phase II includes those things required by direc- 
tives making necessary significant alterations of 
hours, days, or locations of operations. Phase III in- 


cludes those requirements to meet Federal, State, 
or local regulations; these would necessitate major 
alterations, such as closing schools or recreation 
center activities. 


Philadelphia Recreation Department’s Neighborhood 
Parks Division has developed a pilot program to 
turn abandoned gasoline service stations into neigh- 
borhood parks. Atlantic Richfield Company agreed 
to clear a 5,000-square-foot tract and help to finance 
a park. Eventually, ARCO is to turn the property 
over to the city at no cost. If successful, there may 
be others. 


Olympia, Wash., initiated a number of steps to meet 
recreation needs. These included: 


Accelerated development of local parks; 


Olympia Engineering Department began an ex- 
tensive bicycle-pedestrian ways program; 


The Transit Commission ordered additional buses 
to increase route capacity; 


The Park and Recreation Department held sev- 
eral bicycle safety workshops; 


The Department also plans family-oriented week- 
end programs in local parks for the coming sum- 
mer; 


The city named a citizens’ “Committee of the 
’70’s” to plan and carry out needed programs. 


In San Diego, Calif., Dr. David Eggleston of San 
Diego State University developed a concept designed 
to help ease energy shortages. Urban mass transit 
systems could use trailers to transport bicycles while 
their owners are passengers on the bus. On reaching 
a destination, the cyclist dismounts, gets on his bi- 
cycle and goes his individual way. It may be possible 
for bicycle shuttle services of this kind to be estab- 
lished at relatively little cost to serve regional parks 
and other major facilities. 


Seattle’s Metro Transit System began bus service to 
Snoqualmie Pass, Stevens Pass, and Crystal Moun- 
tain for skiers and other winter sports enthusiasts. 
Called the “Hot Dog Limited” the service operates 
on four routes from 15 park-and-ride lots in King 
County on Saturdays and Sundays through April 
14. Round trip fares were set at $4. 


Also, reports from the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Northwest Region in Seattle indicated that heavy 
rains and deep snowpacks had alleviated the North- 
west area’s electrical energy shortage by early Feb- 
ruary 1974. Puget Sound Power and Light Company 
reported that curtailment of electricity use would 
just result in spilling more water unused over North- 
west dams. 
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ENERGY CRISIS 


Meeting the Challenge of 

Nearby Recreation 
By Ray Agnew 
Many problems will emerge as a result of the 
energy crisis, but perhaps there will be some benefits, 
too. For recreation leaders throughout the country 
this is a time of re-assessment, a time for defining 
new goals. 


Forced to give up long distance traveling, families 
will learn to develop and depend on resources close 
to home. Life will be simpler. Instead of wasting 
many hours in motoring on highways maybe fami- 
lies will discover the parks and other pleasant places 
nearby and spend more time at these areas in rec- 
reation pursuits. Leaders should seek to guide 
families to outdoor opportunities and should en- 
deavor to make more such facilities available. Per- 
haps this will involve acquisition of new lands, 
creation of additional facilities or using existing 
facilities more intensively. 


A look at the program of the Westchester County 
Department of Parks, Recreation and Conservation 
in the Ward Pound Ridge Reservation, Cross River, 
N. Y., shows the wide range of activities available 
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Much of Ward Pound Ridge Reservation was originally 
farmland. The park is maintained to preserve these open 
spaces. Hiking trails run through the woodlands. Photo by 
Paul F. Frese. 


to the residents of this county in southern New York 
State. This reservation consists of a tract of 4,700 
acres in the northern part of the County. People 
from outside the County are also welcomed. 


The Reservation has gently rolling country pre- 
dominantly wooded, but with some open space. 
Facilities consist of a headquarters building, a na- 
ture museum, roads, hiking trails, ski touring trails, 
picnic tables, a fire or lookout tower and lean-tos for 
group camping. 


Besides the personnel employed for administration 
and maintenance purposes, the County has a natural- 
ist On its staff to organize naturalist and recreation 
activities. The program draws participants from a 
wide area and is gaining in popularity among all 
ages. A sampling of events in the fall season shows 
activities which we outline below. 


An orienteering field day and competition was 
staged with the cooperation of the Westchester 
Orienteering Club. Control points were placed in 
the woods, topographic maps were distributed to 
contestants and compasses were available for rental 
to those who had none. There was a competition 
course and a training course for beginners. Over a 
hundred people showed up for this field day last 
fall and enjoyed a full day in the open. 
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Picnic areas can accommodate 3,000 people in Ward Pound 
Ridge Reservation. This spot along the Cross River is es- 
pecially popular. Photo by Paul F. Frese. 


A demonstration in making pottery, given at the art show 
at Ward Pound Ridge Reservation, always draws a crowd. 
Photo by Paul F. Frese. 


A family hike to the Leatherman’s Cave was led by 
the Museum Curator. This was a very short hike— 
about a mile through the woods over a trail, for 
there were many families with small children. At 
the cave, all gathered around and listened to the 
Curator as he related the tale of the Leatherman who 
was a queer character wandering around this re- 
gion a hundred years ago. Children explored the 
cave. 


A rock climbing clinic was held on a Sunday after- 
noon at a cliff with a height of about fifty feet. The 
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leader was a volunteer—an experienced mountaineer 
from a nearby backpacking store. Seventy-five young 
and middle-aged people turned out for this event. 
last fall and most were able to go through the basic 
elements of rock climbing and to try to repel down 
the cliff. The leader always has an extra safety rope 
attached to the participant who tries repelling so that 
he can control the rate of descent and prevent acci- 
dents. 


A ski touring clinic was held in November before 
the snow began to fly. This was sponsored by the 
Park Department in cooperation with the Ski Tour- 
ing Council. A leader of the Council explained the 
techniques of ski touring and also exhibited equip- 
ment. This is very helpful for beginners who wish 
to purchase skis and other equipment and to enter 
into the sport. A hundred persons attended this 
event. After the talk the crowd was divided into 
several groups. Leaders took the groups on hikes 
over the ski trails over which they would ski later 
in the winter. 


A Saturday afternoon late in October was an oc- 
casion for a nature walk conducted by the Museum 
Curator. For the ordinary person it is surprising to 
realize how much can be learned about nature in 
the fall season when most of the wildlife world is 
preparing for a long winter. The leader had a busy 
time identifying shrubs, trees, birds, bird nests and 
several forms of insect and animal life. 


It should be noted that part of the above activities 
was conducted by volunteers or by local organiza- 
tions. Thus the Park Department was not obliged 
to underwrite expenses for these activities. In addi- 
tion to the organized events other activities are tak- 
ing place all the time. Boy Scout troops camp in the 
lean-tos over weekends. A school group comes up to 
fly kites in a field, and so it goes. 


The Park Department prepares a schedule of events 
for three month periods. This schedule is mailed to 
several thousand persons quarterly. An interested 
person may request to have his name placed on the 
list and he will receive the schedule. There is no 
charge for participating in the events, but a car 
parking fee of $1 is charged on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays the year around. A map of the Reser- 
vation showing roads, trails and facilities is handed 
out on request. Groups desiring to camp at the 
lean-tos must apply for permits upon arrival at the 
Superintendent’s office. Fees run about $1 for every 
3 hours. 


It would be well for park managers to search for 
new recreation activities for their parks. Families 
will be spending more time in their communities and 
will not be going so far afield for recreation. Nature 
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and conservation organizations can assist in pro- 
graming activities. If the park department cannot 
afford to hire a naturalist perhaps a volunteer can 
be found. Check the National Audubon Society for 
the name and address of the nearest chapter. Check 
nearby conservation organizations. Look into the 
possibility of scheduling field trips to look for and 
identify birds, to study and identify flora and fauna. 


Parks managers may also study how they may im- 
prove their parks in such a way as to contribute to 
more use and enjoyment of the people. Can certain 
shrubs and grasses be planted which will attract 
birds and animals? Can new hiking trails but cut? 
Can bicycle paths be added? 


Proper communication should not be overlooked. 
Park managers should send regular publicity re- 
leases to the press describing the activities and events 
taking place. Also notices may be sent to churches, 
service clubs and to other organizations. An indi- 
vidual mailing list might be made up. 


ADDENDUM 


For further information on some of the recreation 
activities mentioned the following references are 
offered: 


American Orienteering Service 
308 West Fillmore 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 80907 


“Be Expert With Map and Compass” 

The Orienteering Handbook by Bjorn Kjellstrom, 
1967 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.50 


Bicycle Institute of America 
122 East 42nd Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Various publications 


Rudolf F. Mattesich, President 
Ski Touring Council 

West Hill Road 

Troy, Vermont 05868 


National Hiking and Ski Touring Association 
P.O. Box 7421, Colorado Springs, Colo. 80918 
The official magazine of NAHSTA is: 

Better Camping and Hiking 

500 Hyacinth Place, Highland Park, Il. 60035 


Backpacker magazine 
28 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 


Wilderndss Camping magazine 
P.O. Box 1186, Scotia, N. Y. 12302 
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Forward Thrust 


Program 


In 1966, long before the threat of an energy crisis 
appeared on the horizon, citizens designed a capital 
improvements program known as Forward Thrust, 
to make King County, Seattle, and satellite cities a 
better place to live. The voters then passed an un- 
precedented $333.9 million worth of bond issues to 
finance it. 


After passage of state and local enabling legislation 
and 2 years of intensive study by a Forward Thrust 
Committee, a bond issue campaign sold the program 
to the people. In November 1968 the voters passed 
eight bond issues to pay for the amenities local 
citizens wanted and were willing to finance. 


One of the bond issues approved was $118 million 
for parks and recreation, at that time the largest 
amount ever passed by local government in the 
United States for that purpose. Another measure 
approved $40 million for a multi-purpose domed 
stadium. 








Helene Madison Pool, completed in 1971 for more than 
$700,000, is one of seven authorized by Forward Thrust. 
Photo courtesy of Seattle Park and Recreation Department. 
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Construction is continuing in Occidental Square. This small ¢ ‘ 
park financed with Forward Thrust money, is an ‘important 

amenity in rejuvenation of Seattle's historic district. Photo 

courtesy of Seattle Park and Recreation Department. 


At the halfway mark in 1973, the 12-year Forward 
Thrust program had made remarkable progress. 
Accomplishments provide one means in a period of 
energy crisis whereby people can satisfy their rec- 
reation needs close to home. Approximately three- 
fourths of the authorized bonds have been issued. 


Of the more than 470 individual projects approved 

in 1968, approximately 160 had been completed by 

the end of 1973. Most major projects are in the 

design stage or under construction. Many smaller 

projects are nearly completed or off the drawing 

board. Projects range from the 65,000-seat stadium , : 

to landscaping of small street triangles. Many badly a Ty's dodine on  rovbund SUaMae apenas at Se 


needed swimming pools in the city and county will the clubhouse. Photo courtesy of Seattle Park and Recreation 
help meet demand for that activity. Water tempera- Department. 


ture and depth make swimming in Puget Sound al- 
most impossible. 


Forward Thrust bond issue money has financed or 

helped to finance the following: 

1. Twelve completed swimming pools; five more 
are under construction; five additional ones are 
currently planned. 





Twenty-five street triangle plantings; at least 
25 more will be completed by the end of the 
program. 


Forward Thrust has assisted in construction of 
180 boat moorages, improved boating access, 


and provided four launching ramps. 


Street trees planted now number 11,500; an 
additional 20,000 more are proposed using 
Forward Thrust funds. 


Four public golf courses have been improved. 
One was enlarged from nine to eighteen holes. 


Thirty-two tennis courts have been completed 
or are under construction. 


Special recreation facilities completed or well 
along in design include a downtown waterfront 
park and aquarium, zoo improvements such as 
the Children’s Zoo and Reptile Gardens, and 
the multi-purpose stadium. The stadium, soon 
to be ready for occupancy, rises out of old 
railroad yards in the downtown area. 


Twenty-two neighborhod parks have been com- 
pleted; an additional 110 are planned. 


Money has been used to purchase 3,400 acres 
of recreation land including more than 80,000 
feet of precious river, lake, and Puget Sound 
waterfront. On this acreage 75 active recreation 
areas have been constructed. Current proposals 
call for purchase of 2,000 additional acres. 


Spruce Park in central Seattle features innovative play 
equipment. It is one of the mini-parks made possible by 
1968 Forward Thrust bond issues. Photo courtesy of Seattle 
Park and Recreation Department. 


Not all of the animals at Seattle's Children’s Zoo are live 
ones. Two young visitors enjoy this sculpture. They also 
find the scenery attractive. Photo courtesy of Seattle Park 
and Recreation Department. 
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Luther Burbank Park now has swimming beach, mooring 
tacilities, and fishing pier. Work at the park cost $490,460, 
of which $353,913 was generated from other sources be- 
cause of Forward Thrust seed money. Photo courtesy King 
County Park Division. 


10. Fifteen miles of pedestrian and bicycle paths 
have been built with a hundred miles yet to 
come. 


In many cases, Forward Thrust bonds have been 
used as seed money to attract additional grants or 
matching funds. Availability of local matching funds 
made more Federal and State grants possible than 
originally anticipated even though land costs have 
been somewhat higher than expected. 


An example is the unusual 3.5-acre downtown Cen- 
tral Freeway Park to be built atop a bridge over 
the thoroughfare. Originally it was expected that 
Forward Thrust money would pay $1.2 million for 
a half block of park on the west side of the Freeway. 
This Forward Thrust money has blossomed into an 
$11 million project which will reclaim previously 
unused air space over the freeway, probably the 
first project of its kind in the Nation. In addition 
to Forward Thrust bonds, the project now includes 
funding from the State Highway Department, the 
State Interagency Committee for Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, City of Seattle parking bonds, funds from 
private owners of the adjoining Park Place office 
building, gifts from private donors, and grants from 
the Federal Departments of Transportation and 
Housing and Urban Development. 


Another example is Fort Lawton. Although acquisi- 
tion of the fort was still a dream when the Forward 


Thrust Committee developed its program, the bond 
issue included $3 million for acquisition or develop- 
ment of that facility. The committee was working 
even then for Federal legislation to make it possible 
to obtain the property at little or no cost. 


Under authority of a subsequent surplus property 
act passed in 1970, a sizeable portion of Fort Law- 
ton was transferred by the Federal Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation to the City of Seattle in September 
1972 at no cost. As a result, Forward Thrust bond 
issue money paid for needed planning and develop- 
ment. It became the city’s largest park acreage. A 
recent Seattle parks report on Discovery Park, as it 
is now called, shows that the city has already spent 
about $600,000 on planning, demolition of struc- 
tures, seeding, and utilities. The city plans to spend 
more than $900,000 in 1974 on an access road, 
trail system, restrooms, viewpoints, and working 
drawings. 


Interest rates on bonds issued to date have been 
higher than anticipated in 1967, primarily because 
of the national money market panic of 1970. But 
James R. Ellis, chairman of the Forward Thrust 
Committee, says the credit ratings of both Seattle 
and King County have improved and interest earn- 
ings on temporary investment of bond proceeds have 
been better than expected. He noted, however, that 
new State legislation in 1973 permits advance re- 
funding of these high interest bonds whenever 
market conditions permit interest saving. 





Some Private Sector 


Approaches 


Recreation Vehicle ConseR Vacations, 
by Louis E. Reid, Jr. 


Responding to the challenge of the energy crisis, 
the Recreation Vehicle industry has embraced the 
concept of ConseRVacations, close-to-home vaca- 
tions designed to save fuel while providing a redis- 
covery of attractions lying just beyond the doorstep. 
The program centers around short “Ten Gallon 
Weekend” trips. 


Senator Henry M. Jackson of the State of Washing- 
ton keynoted announcement of the program at a 
Washington, D. C., conference on CenseRVacations 
Close To Home on March 4, 1974, and termed im- 
mediate conservation efforts an essential if the Na- 
tion is to buy enough time to develop alternative 
sources of energy. Senator Jackson underscored 
both the social and economic importance of recrea- 
tion and said the ConseRVacation program would 
help reassure people that they will have enough 
fuel to do the normal things we would like to do. 


Director James G. Watt of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, Department of the Interior, praising the 
ConseRVacation concept, stated, “The question that 
faces us is not whether there will be opportunity for 
recreation experiences, but how we can optimize 
those experiences and opportunities for Americans.” 
He asserted that recreation is integral to our life- 
styles and that it is here to stay. “The American out- 
doorsman will tighten his belt and will adjust and 
adapt and have greater experiences than ever this 
summer and in the years ahead,” Director Watt 
asserted. 


Other speakers included Warren F. Jones of Los 
Angeles, Chairman of the Energy ConseRVacation 
Committee of the Recreational Vehicle Industry 
Council, who presided. Gerald P. Gross of Los 
Angeles, President of the Energy ConseRVacation 
Corps, announced the new program. Robert R. 
Nathan, Economic Consultant, outlined research into 
home energy savings relative to energy use while 
camping in recreation vehicles. Bart J. McGarry 
of the Office of Energy Conservation, Washington, 
D. C., discussed energy supplies. 


Also participating were Ms. Frances Kolton of New 
York, Travel Writer, Broadcaster, and Member of 
the Discover America Travel Organizations Board 
of Directors; Ben Bolen, Virginia State Parks Com- 
missioner; Peter R. Fink of Mt. Clemens, Michigan, 
a member of the Recreational Vehicle Institute’s 
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Gerald Gross, president of the Energy ConseRVacation 
Corps and Sportscoach Corporation Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, looks on as U. S. Senator Henry M. Jackson receives 
“close-to-home” destination information trom Warren Jones, 
chairman of the Energy ConseRVacation Committee and 
Execufive Vice President of Hehr International. Photo by 
Del Ankers Photographers, Washington, D. C. 


Energy ConseRVacation Committee; and George B. 
Hartzog, General Counsel of the National Recrea- 
tion and Parks Association in Washington, D. C. 


Others were John de Lorenzi, Managing Director 
of the American Automobile Association Public Pol- 
icy Division in Washington, D. C.; Chuck Murphy 
of Colorado Springs, Colorado, President of the Na- 
tional Campground Owners Association; Arthur 
Rouse, Publisher and President of the Good Sam 
Recreation Vehicle Owners Club; and Shelby E. 
Southard, Washington, D. C., Representative of the 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. and Officer of the 
Consumer Federation of America. 


Ten Washington, D. C., families recently tested the 
proposition that you can have a pleasant and reward- 
ing camping experience in a Recreation Vehicle 
while using no more than 10 gallons of gas. 


The “Ten Gallon Weekend” campers journeyed in 
caravan from Washington, D. C., some 28 miles to 
the Greenville Farm Family Campground near 
Manassas Battlefield for the demonstration. The 
campground is located under the lea of the famous 
Virginia Blue Ridge Mountains. 


Most of the camping families were novices to Rec- 
reation Vehicles. They used self-propelled, truck- 
mounted, pull-type, and fifth-wheel units supplied 
by the Energy ConseRVacation Committee of the 
Recreational Vehicle Industry Council. No one ex- 
perienced any difficulty in driving the vehicle as- 
signed to him. 
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Sense of community quickly develops wherever recreational 
vehicle campers gather. Helping serve lunch in the white 
shirt is Paul DuPre, Recreational Vehicle Institute Public 
Relations Director. Photo by Arnold Smith. 


The campers, ranging in age from 2 years old up- 
wards, spent two nights at the Greenville Farm. They 
caught bluegills, rode horses, square danced, and 
hiked. They learned to cook on Recreation Vehicle 
stoves, make down the sleeping accommodations, and 
bathe in combination shower-toilet facilities. 


The weekend was a “proof-of-the pudding” prelude 
to the Washington Conference on ConseR Vacations 
Close to Home, held March 4, 1974. 


Result: The mileage traveled going and coming was 
within the 10-gallon range of even the heaviest of 
the Recreation Vehicles used. This easily met Fed- 
eral Energy Office recommendations to exercise 
appropriate restraint in using available energy. 


Consensus: Gasoline shortages needn’t keep recrea- 
tion vehicle operators at home. Fuel limitations pro- 
vide an excellent reason to get acquainted with 
worthwhile locations relatively close to home. 


Recreational Vehicle Plaza Postponed 


The Dodge Division, Chrysler Motors Corporation, 
has announced that construction of a Dodge Recrea- 
tional Vehicle Service Plaza at the Outdoor Re- 
sorts of America Outpost at Jennings, Fla., has been 
deferred for a year. The planned facility has been 
delayed as a result of architectural revisions and 
the uncertainty of the nation’s energy situation. The 
plaza and the outpost where reported in “Outdoor 
Recreation Action,” Report No. 29, in an article 
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James G. Watt, Director, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 


entitled “A New Concept in Outdoor Recreation 
Vehicle Campground Services.” 


Mount Snow in Vermont developed a 6-point pro- 
gram to ferry skiers from major metropolitan areas 
to its ski slopes. The plan included working with 
Amtrak to provide an earlier ski train in Vermont 
to replace one which stopped before dawn in 
Brattleboro; working with local transportation com- 
panies to establish direct express runs to the moun- 
tains; a lift ticket package tied in with purchase of 
a bus ticket; anticipated daily and/or weekend 
excursions from major cities; discounts on lift tickets 
for drivers with three or more skier passengers; 
and tie-ins with ski shops to serve as car pool ren- 
dezvous centers. 


National Recreation and Park Association’s Great 
Lakes District Council in late January 1974, spon- 
sored a seminar on energy crisis ramifications on 
parks, recreation, and leisure pursuits. The session 
drew park and recreation professionals, government 
officials, and representatives of energy suppliers. 


Much time was devoted to the question of what the 
crisis’ impact will be on people and how recreation 
programs should accommodate these changes. 
Dwight F. Rettie, Executive Director of NRPA, 
concluded the meeting with a challenge to the rec- 
reation profession to view the energy shortage as an 
opportunity to improve its public service. 


National Wildlife Federation President Thomas L 
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Kimball sent an open letter to President Nixon, 
challenging him to launch an energy conservation 
and development program which would dwarf both 
the development of the atom bomb and putting a 
man on the moon. Asking for a “Mission Possible,” 
Kimball urged President Nixon to launch a crash 
program to develop fusion programs to produce 
nuclear power and a solar plant to produce energy. 


“You can practically ensure the earth’s people of 
a cheap, clean and virtually unlimited supply of 
energy,” Kimball stated. 


National Association of Engine and Boat Manufac- 
turers set up a Boating Information Council to keep 
boating needs before national leaders and the public. 


Rocky Mountain Center on the Environment Engi- 
neer Albert G. Melcher told Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation Mid-Continent Regional Office that the 
success of future non-urban recreation communities 
will depend upon their having four inter-related 
components. 


Pointing out that the days of recreating with un- 
limited supplies of cheap energy are over, Melcher 
states that the successful recreation community of 
tomorrow will provide its visitors with a good choice 
of external transportation. This will mean common 
carrier connections with nationwide bus, rail, and 
air systems. 


To complement these common carrier connections 
the community must also provide alternate forms of 
internal transportation which will enable recreation- 
ists to move freely about with a minimum expendi- 
ture of energy. 


The effectiveness of such a local transportation 
network will be dependent upon the design of the 
community. Melcher emphasizes that only sound 
land use planning practices can prevent a com- 
munity from sprawling beyond limits of effective 
mass transit. Land use planning will also help pre- 
serve the areas’ existing natural resources as they 
become more heavily used. 


The last requirement concerns the diversity of the 
recreation community itself. A seasonal diversity, 
creating a year-round attraction, will become a must 
for saving energy. Diverse forms of recreation must 
also be available during a single season. This will 
include both manmade and natural attractions which 
will whet the visitor’s interest and lengthen his stay. 
Thus, a single site will furnish enough variety to 
warrant just one extended trip rather than lengthy 
tours of many different sites. 


R.I.D.E.S. for Skiers 


Saddleback Mountain Ski Area in Maine came up 
with a car pooling idea called Resourceful Individ- 
uals Driving Each Other to Saddleback (R.I.D.E.S.). 
Using colorful posters handed out to skiers or dis- 
played in conspicuous locations, Saddleback urged 
skiers to locate their home area on a huge R.I.D.E.S. 
Board map in Saddleback Base Lodge. Each skier 
was asked to fill out a Want Ride or Give Ride card 
with his name, address and telephone. The card was 
then placed on a “hook” at the location nearest his 
home town. “Besides making more efficient use of 
energy, you'll be making new friends,” Saddleback’s 
poster stated. 


THE ENERGY CRISIS AND NEW GAMES: 


A CHALLENGE AND AN ANSWER 


by Susan Benson, Kathryn Meyer, Pat Farrington 
New Games Staff Members 


With the energy crisis has come a special need for 
innovation in programing recreation planning to pro- 
vide recreation experiences closer to home. One new 
and successful experiment in outdoor recreation has 
managed to combine high portability, high user 
participation, large activity variety and minimal 
environmental impact into a happy blend for all to 
enjoy. 


Gerbode Preserve, eight miles from downtown San 
Francisco and slated to become part of the Golden 
Gate National Recreation Area, was the site of the 
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first New Games Tournament, an event held in 
October 1973. 


Stewart Brand, creator of the Last Whole Earth 
Catalog (winner of the 1972 National Book Award), 
originated the idea of creating an arena in this quiet 
valley where people could release their natural ag- 
gressions on a “Play Hard, Play Fair, Nobody 
Hurt” theme, while maintaining a minimal environ- 
mental impact on the land. As an expression of a 
“soft war” philosophy, the intent was to provide an 
opportunity for conflict (the pursuit of which is 
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“And after all the games, all the real pleasure, the land 
was left in good condition,” Scott Beach, Renaissance Man. 
Photo by Jeff Cohen, San Francisco. 


assumed to be part of man’s nature) which is 
regionalized (to prevent injury to the uninterested), 
and cushioned (weaponry regulated for maximum 
contact and minimum injury). Although much like 
sports, the emphasis is on active participation by 
everyone regardless of age, sex or strength. Passive 
observation is discouraged. 


Four staff members (funded by POINT Foundation) 
and 300 volunteers, staged the event in cooperation 
with The Nature Conservancy, National Park Serv- 
ice, The Trust for Public Lands, Marin County 
Schools and Fire and Sheriff's Departments, Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, U. S. Army, Red Cross and 
Bay Area REACT. The “staging” involved develop- 
ing safe access, providing communications, first aid, 
recycling of waste, sanitation, parking and food 
service. Security personnel assisted in protecting 
fragile parts of the environment and provided mini- 
mal crowd control of the estimated 7.000 people 
who came. 


To get things started, a variety of games were or- 
ganized to tempt would-be participants in single, 
dual, or team play. Active participation was en- 
couraged and games like Boffing, People Parchesi, 
New Frisbee, Le Mans Tug-o-war, Standoff, Earth 


Ball, relay races, board games, kite-making, 
Tweezli-wop, computer games, and hay-toss were 
eagerly swamped with players. Piles of sporting 
goods equipment were also provided. There were 
demonstrations of Aikido and Hang-Gliding to lend 
spectacle. From that point on, participants freely 


Earth Ball. “Its mere presence attracted the 
curious who gave it a push or tried to leap up 
and roll over the top.” 

Photo by Alvan Meyerowitz, San Francisco. 


altered the rules to suit themselves or made up new 
games on the spot. Some simply organized their 
own games, as did one 11-year old boy who started 
Snake-in-the-grass, an old children’s game, in a pile 
of hay. 


Earth Ball is a good example of a New Game. 
Equipment needed: One ball. In this case it was 
a 6-foot replica of the earth. Its mere presence 
attracted the curious who gave it a push or tried 
to leap up and roll over the top. As the numbers 
grew, a game was organized. One game had 200 
people loosely divided into two teams, trying to 
kick, shove, and even throw the huge ball toward 
opposite goals. Rules, as with most of the New 
Games, were flexible. At times, two out of three 
goals won the game. Competition was open-ended, 
as people ran from other games to help one or 
the other team battle to score. Other rules had ten 
players pushing the ball to the top of a nearby hill 
and a team below scoring a point if they could stop 
the bouncing orb before it passed them in 25-foot 
leaps down the slope. 


Le Mans tug-of-war is an old game on a new scale. 
For the Gerbode Preserve event, a ship hawser 
about 75 yards long was used and two teams of 
about 150 people each lined up on opposite sides 
of a stream. As a variation, the two teams were 
ordered, at the sound of a starting gun to change 
sides before they could start pulling. 


With historical research, the games can also be struc- 
tured for particular cultural events, such as the Bi- 
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centennial celebration in 1976, using everything 
from Indian and Plymouth Rock era games to Space 
Age computer challenges. Or game themes could 
center around ethnic events, such as Columbus 
Day, St. Patrick's Day, or Chinese New Year. 


The current energy crisis has focused particular 
attention on the need to bring daylight leisure ac- 
tivities within easy access of urban-centered families 
and youth groups. When coupled with the use of 
urban mass transit systems, a portable recreation 


model such as the New Games Tournament can 
help satisfy that need most effectively. The goal of 
reaching and bringing together large numbers of 
people, from diverse ethnic backgrounds for active 
outdoor recreation is certainly worthy of pursuit. 
With New Games, that goal becomes an opportunity 
that should not be allowed to pass. 


For more information, please contact: Ms. Pat 
Farrington, New Games, P.O. Box 40547, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94110. Telephone: (415) 285-7263. 
or (415) 826-0322 


OUTDOOR RECREATION WITH ENERGY 
CONSERVATION: The Future 


Proposals to Deal With the Energy Crisis 


President Nixon on January 23, 1974, sent to the 
Congress a “Message Transmitting Proposals to 
Deal with the Energy Crisis.” 


He outlined three groups of legislative proposals: 


First, the proposals that I believe are essential to 
meet the short-term emergency, including: 


—A special energy act that would permit restric- 
tions on the private and public consumption of 
energy and would temporarily relax certain 
Clean Air Act requirements for power plants 
and automotive emissions; 


—A windfall profits tax that would prevent 
private profiteering at the expense of public 
sacrifice; 


—Unemployment insurance to help those who 
lose their jobs because of the energy crisis; 


—And establishment of a Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration. 


Second, the legislative proposals that I have pre- 
viously submitted in order to meet our long-range 
goal of achieving self-sufficiency in energy, in- 
cluding proposals that would: 


—Allow market pricing of new natural gas; 


—Allow temporary oil production from the Elk 
Hills Naval Petroleum Reserve in California; 


—Permit surface mining of coal in a manner that 
is environmentally safe; 


—Permit the development of new deepwater port 
facilities offshore; 


—Amend the tax laws regarding drilling invest- 
ments; 


—NModernize the laws regarding mineral leasing 
on Federal lands; 


—And reorganize the executive branch so that it 
may deal more effectively with energy and 
natural resources problems (create a Depart- 
ment of Energy and Natural Resources). 


Third, proposals which are designed to help us 
achieve self-sufficiency in energy and which I am 
submitting to the Congress this year for the first 
time, including proposals that would: 


—Eliminate depletion allowances for foreign oil 
and gas production; 


—Accelerate the licensing and construction of 
nuclear facilities; 


—Require labeling of products for energy eff- 
ciency; 

—And streamline the site selection process for 
energy facilities. 


President Nixon complimented Americans for their 
cooperation in helping to hold down energy con- 
sumption: 


With the Nation confronting a severe energy 
shortage, I appealed to the public eleven weeks 
ago to undertake a major conservation effort on a 
personal, voluntary basis. My appeal was repeated 
by public servants across the land. The Congress 
acted quickly to pass laws putting the Nation on 
year-round daylight savings time and reducing 
the national highway speed limits to no more than 
55 miles per hour. The Federal Government be- 
gan moving swiftly to ensure that fuel supplies 
were allocated fairly and that conservation meas- 
ures were undertaken within the Government. 
Most importantly, the people themselves responded 
positively, lowering the thermostats in their homes 
and offices, reducing their consumption of gasoline, 





cutting back on unnecessary lighting, and taking a 
number of other steps to save fuel. 


Largely because of the favorable public response, 
I can report to the Congress today that we are 
making significant progress in conserving energy. 


The President stated in that message that “gas 
rationing, with its attendant bureaucracy and cost 
to the tax payer, should be only a last resort.” Subse- 
quently, in a press conference held in Washington 
on February 25, President Nixon stated that there 
would be no gas rationing. 


On the subject of Project Independence, the Presi- 
dent’s January 23 message stated: 


Project Independence entails three essential con- 
current tasks. 


The first task is to rapidly increase energy sup- 
plies—maximizing the production of our oil, gas, 
coal and shale reserves by using existing tech- 
nologies and accelerating the introduction of 
nuclear power. These important efforts should 
begin to pay off in the next 2 to 3 years. They 
will provide the major fraction of the increased 
supplies needed to achieve energy self-sufficiency. 


The second task is to conserve energy. We must 
reduce demand by eliminating non-essential energy 


use and improving the efficiency of energy utili- 
zation. This must be a continuing commitment in 
the years ahead. 


The third task is to develop new technologies 
through a massive new energy research and 
development program that will enable us to re- 
main self-sufficient for years to come. 


Interior Requests Accelerated Research and 
Development Funds 


President Nixon’s 1975 Budget delivered to Congress 
February 4, 1974, included a total energy research 
and development program funding level of $549 
million over fiscal year 1974. 


Key items in the energy R&D program for 1975 
include: 


—$341.5 million for advancing coal utilization 
technology for producing synthetic fuels from 
coal and improving coal combustion processes; 


—$52.1 million for improving mining technology 
with emphasis on advanced coal mining systems; 


—Substantially increased funding for energy 
resources and environmental investigation; and 


—Expanded programs of energy conservation and 
electric power transmission research. 


EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS 
BY JAMES WATT, 


DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 


The challenge to America’s recreation community in 
the face of the fuel shortage is to develop and 
utilize close-to-home outdoor recreation programs 
and facilities that will best contribute to the national 
fuel conservation effort. 


In spite of the Nation’s fuel shortage, we will con- 
tinue to enjoy leisure time. The key question, then, 
is not “can we” recreate, but rather “how can” we 
recreate, given a limited fuel supply. 


Within the Department of the Interior, we are tak- 
ing a number of steps to encourage fuel-conserving 
recreation programs. President Nixon’s Nationwide 
Outdoor Recreation Plan, transmitted to the Con- 
gress late last year, holds the potential for better 
close-to-home use of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund, the principal source of Federal financial 
aid for outdoor recreation. 


We are considering energy-related actions which 
would: 


Give priority Land and Water Conservation fund- 
ing to acquisition of land located along public 
transportation corridors, within walking distance 
of primary user groups, and accessible by non- 
motorized vehicles and public transit; 


Focus the Land and Water Conservation Fund on 
development or require concentration of its use 
so as to meet urban recreation needs; 


Gear development funds to projects which pro- 
vide low energy-consumptive recreation activities, 
such as bicycling and hiking, and encourage 
urban-oriented day use projects such tennis 
courts, swimming pools, playgrounds, and ball- 
fields. 
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The National Trails Program, which is administered 
largely by the Department of the Interior, encourages 
development of energy-conserving hiking and biking 
trails near urban areas. BOR is working to en- 
courage innovative, low-cost trail development. For 
example, when a utility such as a railroad abandons 
rights-of-way, we encourage Federal agencies and 
State and local governments to realize the potential 
of these “back yard” pathways as community rec- 
reation hiking or bicycle trails. One result of the 
new Regional Rail Reorganization Act, we feel, 
could be the abandonment of valuable eastern rail- 
road rights-of-way close to major population 
centers. 


Finally, we are carefully examining the energy 
shortage as it relates to parks and wildlife as well as 
recreation and related programs. We are working 
with leaders of recreation industries to encourage 
the availability and support of mass transportation 
systems to and within parklands so that the use of 
private automobiles and resultant fuel consumption 
is reduced. 


An American spends about 30 percent of his leisure 
time for recreation experiences. The question that 
faces us in the midst of an energy shortage is: how 
can we optimize those experiences and opportunities 
for Americans? 


The key must be free choice. The choice of how 
people spend their time is up to them. Planners at 
all levels of government and in the private sector 
must address the shortage of fuel as it relates to 
the resources on which people depend for recreation 
experiences. 


The theme for planning recreational resources in the 
next several years is going to be adaptation. Our 
experts tell us there are going to be energy shortages 
for a long time. As a consequence, we, as a resource- 
ful people, will need to adapt to that factor, and we 
will be successful in doing so. 


Where should the resources be located and how 
should they be built? The resources must be located 
within an easy day’s drive, and they must be destina- 
tion-type resources, so that once you are there, you 
have at your command the opportunity to do what 
you want to do. 


The President, since he came to office, has empha- 
sized a program of bringing Parks to People. Under 
this Legacy of Parks program, over 60,000 acres of 
surplus Federal lands have been transferred to State 
and local governments for park and recreation use. 
In addition, we have made available almost $2 billion 
for the acquisition of park and recreation land. 
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The continued theme has got to be cooperation with 
State and local governments and private interests to 
bring recreational resources into being close to 
where the people are. Greater experiences can be 
there and are going to be there. 


The energy crisis—yes, it has been a blow to the 
industry. Yes, we have seen the hesitation to utilize 
scarce fuels for recreational pursuits. But I am con- 
fident that the American outdoorsman will tighten 
his belt, will adapt, and will have greater experiences 
this summer and in the years ahead. Recreation is 
here to stay. 


The theme of this country is change. Change comes 
upon us all the time. As managers, we must adjust 
to change, and we must initiate change so that we 
can be successful in achieving our objectives. 


Late last year, the energy crisis became a reality. We, 
as managers, are struggling to adjust to this change 
and to project what will happen to us in the years 
ahead. Whether or not the Arab oil embargo is lifted, 
we will still have an energy shortage. We are still 
going to have increased costs in providing gasoline 
and fuels for the American people. This will cause 
a change of life style. 


Our challenge is to capitalize on that change. In the 
field of recreation, people will still engage in a 
multitude of activities. We must change the resource 
emphasis so that Americans can continue to partici- 
pate in outdoor recreation while still conserving 
precious fuel. 


Instead of driving to Yellowstone and Teton, Ameri- 
cans may drive to Teton and stay a week. This kind 
of change will necessitate some adjustments. Visita- 
tions to some Federal areas may plummet. In Janu- 
ary and February, 24 percent fewer people visited 
the White House; 22 percent fewer went to the 
Capitol; National Zoo visitation was down 52 per- 
cent; Mount Vernon, down 46 percent; Williams- 
burg, down 40 percent. The layoffs at Disneyworld 
are substantial; Disneyland—significant. 


At the same time, we see that sales of recreation 
vehicles may have begun turning upwards again. 
That industry has encouraged their people to take 
10 gallon weekends and spend their time at one 
campground, not on the asphalt ribbons of our 
country. We may see that people continue to go as 
frequently, but not cover as much ground as they 
have in the past. Perhaps the experiences people gain 
through changes in recreation habits will be better. 


To successfully adapt to these changes, we must 
strengthen the public-private team. I am confident 
that we can, and will, do that. 
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“What the tournament demonstrated was that Americans, 


given the opportunity and only a hint of encouragement, 
will come together in large numbers to play outdoor games 
with the zest of children,” Keith Power, San Francisco 


Chronicle. Photo by Jeff Cohen, San Francisco. 
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“Through joyously playing in an open, natural setting, 
people came away with the pleasant, tired feeling that 
they had run and laughed together . Gerald W. 
George, Land Steward, The Nature Conservancy. Photo 


by Gigi Carroll, San Francisco. 


“... mo smoke ... no noise ... no machine . 


and it lends an element of spectacle,” Steve 
Sylvester, Manta Products. Photo by Alvan 
San Francisco. 
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“I was struck by the abandon on the faces... .,” 
George Leonard, author of “Education and Ecstasy 
and “Transformation.” Photo by Jeff Cohen, 


San Francisco. 
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